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MR.  MURPHY:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Dele- 
gates, on  Wednesday,  October  3,  1984,  I  hereby  de- 
clare the  call  to  order  of  the  27th  Annual  Convention 
and  Legislative  Conference  in  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  You  are  called  to  order. 

First  on  the  agenda  we  have  for  the  National 
Anthem  Rene  Rancourt,  a  handsome  man  with  a 
spirited  voice,  but  most  important  to  us,  a  dues  pay- 
ing member  of  Local  935  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians. 

(Applause) 

MR.  MURPHY:  Last  year  on  the  premises  of  BU, 
I  bumped  into  Rene  performing  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity hockey  games  over  there,  and  as  you  know,  he 
is  the  Bruins  official  voice,  and  comes  to  us  to  sing 
our  National  Anthem.  He's  often  seen  on  TV  channel 
No.  38.  Last  year  I  got  a  compliment  about  our  ban- 
quet for  the  performance  of  he  and  his  wife  Maria. 

It's  a  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce 
that  fine  voice  of  Rene  Rancourt.  Please  rise  for  the 
National  Anthem. 

MR.  RANCOURT:  Thank  you,  Val. 

(National  Anthem  sang  by  Mr.  Rancourt) 

MR.  MURPHY:  Fantastic,  Rene. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  from  Milton  Massa- 
chusetts, making  his  first  appearance  with  us,  a  very 
respected  and  recognized  leading  man  of  the  cloth  to 
give  the  invocation.  It's  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Rabbi  from  Temple  Shalom,  Jerome 
Weistrop. 

RABBI  WEISTROP:  Oh  Lord,  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse and  God  of  all,  we  ask  your  blessings  upon  this 
gathering  of  men  and  women  who  are  convened  this 
day,  this  27th  annual  convention,  to  improve  the  lot 
of  your  children  through  union  solidarity.  We  pray 
that  you  will  bless  us  with  health,  with  wisdom,  with 
life,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  work  with  you  as  part- 
ners in  creation.  We  ask  that  you,  oh  Lord,  who  have 
provided  the  raw  material  of  life  for  our  labor  and 
development,  may  guide  us,  to  eliminate  poverty, 
hunger  and  exploitation,  so  that  all  people  may  live 
in  comfort,  plenty  and  peace. 


Give  us  wisdom  to  so  organize  economic  enterprise 
that  we  may  eliminate  the  social  ills  and  occupational 
hazards  which  bring  pain  and  suffering  to  individ- 
uals and  families,  and  bless  us  too  with  the  courage  to 
accept  the  unavoidable  risks  and  endure  the  unavoid- 
able difficulties  which  accompany  the  creation  of  a 
free  and  a  cooperative  society. 

We  pray,  oh  Lord,  that  you  will  help  us  to  over- 
come distrust  of  differences,  differences  of  race,  reli- 
gion and  ethnic  factors,  recognizing  that  we  are  all 
your  children,  created  in  a  divine  image,  who  share 
yearnings  for  improvement  Of  an  imperfect  world. 

As  we  pray  for  your  blessings,  oh  Lord,  blessings 
of  health  and  life,  wisdom  and  strength,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  resources 
with  which  we  are  blessed.  We  thank  you  for  our 
blessed  land,  with  its  great  natural  wealth  and 
beauty,  for  its  opportunities  for  success  in  our  chosen 
endeavors,  for  its  encouragement  to  freedom  and  the 
sense  of  community  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  awareness  that 
working  together  we  can  create  a  better  world.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  ability  to  enjoy  our  labor  and  to 
find  fulfillment  in  our  occupations,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful, too,  oh  Lord,  for  the  blessings  of  Sabbath  rest 
each  week,  to  contemplate  the  fruits  of  our  labor  and 
to  replenish  our  physical  and  our  spiritual  strength. 

We  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  guide  our 
thoughts  and  our  actions  so  that  we  may  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  of  good- 
ness here  on  earth. 

And  I  close  in  the  traditional  prayer,  to  you  oh 
Lord,  may  it  be  your  will,  oh  Lord,  our  God,  to  bless 
us  all  with  a  good  and  sweet  year.  Amen. 

(Applause) 

MR.  MURPHY:  Thank  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'd  like  to  take  up  the  next 
item  on  agenda,  the  permanent  chairman.  Let  me  say 
that  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  pro,  but  within  me  is  a  little 
emotion  and  some  poignancy.  It  seems  to  be  a  year 
of  resignations,  and  yesterday  one  of  our  unsung 
heroes,  Ed  O'Neil,  president  of  the  Union  Labor 
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Service  Trades  Department,  that  gave  everything, 
even  himself,  has  taken  the  position  of  retiring,  step- 
ping down:  a  great  man. 

And  it  is  at  this  time  that  I  wish  to  announce  to  you 
that  this  shall  be  my  last  year  in  the  position  of  open- 
ing these  conventions.  I  plan  to  retire  on  the  31st  day 
of  December  of  this  year. 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  at  a  state  convention  I  was 
in  Brighton  in  1945.  These  have  been  tough  years, 
but  at  this  time,  however,  because  of  the  Association 
of  Labor  and  various  positions  I've  been  elected  to 
by  you,  I  was  on  18  memberships  on  the  executive 
board  and  the  Mass.  Bay  United  Fund  and  the  ABC, 
among  others. 

I've  been  proud  here  every  year  in  Boston  to  pass 
this  enormous  gavel  to  every  one  of  the  presidents 
since  the  merger  which  includes,  Mr.  Belanger,  Mr. 
Camelio  and  Joe  Sullivan,  who  is  with  us  today.  Joe 
is  here  among  us  today,  and  Bill  Cleary.  And  our 
esteemed  directors,  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Frank  Mur- 
phy to  my  right,  and  John  O'Malley  here  on  my  left. 

I've  seen  many  things  that  are  served  in  a  position 
of  labor,  mutually  giving  and  taking  it  all  the  way 
down,  like  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Quinn,  Mr.  Bartley,  Jack 
Davoren  who  is  in  the  back  too. 

Some  of  the  best  moments  of  my  life  have  been 
when  I  was  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor 
Council,  the  Medical  Foundation,  one  that  isn't  a 
labor  association,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  I  was  national 
president  of  my  own  union,  among  other  things. 

I  have  a  purpose  for  saying  this,  because  to  get  the 
point  across  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  take  some  advice, 
I  was  also  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  address  a 
bishop,  colleges,  radio  and  TV.  I  appreciate  the  hon- 
ors from  you  people,  the  Murray  Award  the  Bierne 
Award  and  the  Cushing  Award.  I've  been  very  fortu- 
nate, and  the  reason  I  mention  this  is  that  I  never  ever 
would  stray  from  the  basic  fact  that  I  was  within 
these  positions  because  these  things  came  to  me  only 
as  a  representative. 

The  fact  that  you  have  put  an  individual  in  a  posi- 
tion, that  of  just  a  worker,  is  one  of  which  I  am  most 
proud.  I  started  with  and  I  still  am  a  meter  reader  for 
Boston  Edison.  As  a  worker,  nobody  would  listen, 
but  as  a  person  placed  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  posts  and 
capacities,  there  was  a  force,  and  you  are  a  force  and 
you  command  attention,  and  never  forget  this.  As  a 
group  united,  with  your  president  who  represents 
you,  you  are  a  force  speaking  with  great  and  telling 
force  and  exclamation. 

So  I  recall  that  even  to  the  extent  that  I've  been  in 
the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House,  I've  talked  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  two  people  who  I 
think,  I  know  are  friends,  and  the  third  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
United  States  Congress,  Tip  O'Neil  and  before  him 
John  W.  McCormack,  all  these  things  have  come 
about  only  because  of  labor. 

I  know  Reuther,  Meany,  Murray,  Donahue  and 
Kirkland  and  talked  with  them.  Now  during  this, 
too,  there  were  many  periods,  as  happens  to  all  of 
you,  there  were  many  stories,  there  were  many  lumps 
that  came  on  the  head  because  of  positions  that  were 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  But  I'll  say  this,  that  for 
every  ounce  of  abuse,  there  was  a  ton  of  acclama- 
tion, and  I  feel  good  when  I  look  back  on  the  last  40 
years  that  we  are  in  a  more  forward  position  because 
of  all  the  stands  we  have  taken  down  through  the 
years,  and  I  feel  great  that  there  are  some  people  that 
have  helped.  Like  I  say,  I  feel  good  about  that. 

So  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  conference.  I'm  say- 
ing that  as  the  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor 
Council.  And  if  there  is  any  favor  or  anything  that  we 
can  do,  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  I  want 
you  to  merely  ask. 


The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Board  and  the  dele- 
gations for  the  Boston  Labor  Council  wish  you  a 
great  convention;  and  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  MURPHY:  Now  having  said  that,  I  want  to 
say  sincerely  that  going  back  many  conventions,  I've 
handed  this  tremendous  gavel  with  tremendous 
responsibility  to  take  over  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  and  the  convention,  and  I  shall  now 
pass  it  to  a  guy  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  top 
echelon,  no  question  about  it. 

He  needs  support.  You  are  in  a  period  of  time,  I  tell 
you,  that  is  subtly  dangerous.  Your  benefits  are  being 
eroded.  There  is  a  professional  in  the  field  that  is 
absolutely  skilled  as  to  how  to  rest  from  you  those 
things  you  have  gained  and  that  you  need  to  back  a 
strong  leader.  They  are  so  professional  that  they  have 
devised  schemes  whereby  they  create  issues  that 
divide  you  from  your  leaders  and  issues  that  divide 
you  among  yourselves.  So  I  say  to  you  when  you  elect 
a  leader,  don't  only  back  him  in  spirit,  back  him  with 
everything  that  you  have  when  he  is  right. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  going  to  give  this  gavel 
over  to  a  guy  we've  all  been  backing  with  all  the  back- 
ing we  can  give,  a  guy  who  has  given  you  24  hours  a 
day,  your  president,  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  your  perma- 
nent Chairman.  Good  luck  to  him. 
(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  bring  to  you  the  welcome  and 
warmest  greetings  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  on  our  27th  annual  convention/conference. 
I  just  want  to  say  before  this  conference/convention 
proceeds,  that  Val  Murphy  is  leaving  us;  Val  Murphy 
has  served  through  good  times  and  bad  times  and  he 
has  served  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  the  fullest  of  his 
capacity.  Valentine  Murphy  is  a  true  trade  unionist.  I 
hold  him  in  honor  and  respect  and  I  hope  you  let  him 
know  a  little  ways  down  the  road  when  he  leaves  us 
that  you  do  too. 

As  far  as  this  convention  is  concerned,  as  you 
know,  we  have  reorganized  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO.  In  your  wisdom,  you  did  that  two  conventions 
ago,  and  part  of  that  reorganization  is  taking  place 
today.  Other  pieces  of  that  reorganization  have 
already  been  tested  and  proven  the  work  and  the 
judgment,  the  right  judgment  in  your  wisdom.  We 
have  progressed  in  the  worst  times  in  many,  many 
decades;  progressed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your 
protection  and  your  rank  and  file's  protection  and 
your  family's  protection. 

We  have  sent  more  positive,  meaningful  important 
legislation  to  the  State  House  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
past  two  years  than  in  the  past  10  to  15  years.  We  did 
that  because  we  have  streamlined  ourselves,  hard- 
ened ourselves,  made  ourselves  deep  in  research 
capability,  and  deep  in  the  awareness  that  we  must  do 
the  job  or  we  must  surrender  to  corporate  America. 

These  have  been  good  years.  The  next  years  are 
going  to  be  better;  they  will  be  more  challenging. 
There  will  be  much  pain,  but  I  feel  they  will  be  better 
because  we  will  be  stronger. 

So  at  this  convention/conference,  we  have  reor- 
ganized the  constitution.  This  is  a  non-constitutional 
conference/convention.  All  motions  and  matters  of 
resolution  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil for  their  action.  The  business  on  the  agenda, 
which  is  mammoth  and  deep  in  this  new  approach  of 
grass  roots  education,  will  be  adhered  to. 

It  is  the  agenda  and  the  items  upon  it  and  a  few 
invited  guests  which  will  be  the  items  that  are  in 
order.  As  you  look  at  the  newsletter  put  out  by  our 
Council,  you  will  get  the  thrust  and  the  true  meaning 
of  this  convention.  Mondale/Ferraro,  the  retaking 
back  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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We  know  that  there  is  much  disillusionment 
among  some  of  our  ranks  in  the  leadership,  but  I 
hope  they  are  paying  close  attention  to  what's  hap- 
pening, because  the  National  AFL-CIO,  early  on 
said,  we  must  take  risks,  we  must  step  forward,  we 
must  lead  the  way,  as  we  have  over  a  period  of  years 
that  made  this  country  great.  We  must  get  involved  in 
propounding  participation.  We  must  get  in  early, 
develop  our  strength  and  proceed. 

Well,  during  early  on  in  the  campaign  and  the  pri- 
mary, we  saw  and  we  have  seen  the  results  of  some  of 
the  exit  polls  where  our  rank  and  file  are  still  not  pay- 
ing complete  attention  to  us.  We  have  been  busy  in 
Massachusetts  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
newly  reorganized  Building  Trades  Council  of  this 
state,  going  out  into  the  backyards,  Wakefield  last 
week,  Worcester  before  that,  Springfield  coming  up, 
and  we're  taking  the  one-on-one  approach  with  the 
national  advisors,  which  would  be  the  successful  pro- 
gram. And  I  hope  you  have  been  witnessing  the 
recent  polls,  and  if  you  haven't,  I'll  remind  you  of 
the  numbers:  union  members  for  Mondale,  62  per- 
cent; non-union  for  Mondale,  31  percent;  seven  per- 
cent undecided.  That  should  tell  you  what's 
happening,  that  our  membership  is  turning  around. 

The  potential  is  there  for  us  to  be  the  carrying 
force  to  make  sure  that  Mondale  and  Ferraro  take 
Massachusetts  and  the  U.S.  Senate  is  returned  to  the 
friendly  party  of  labor.  It's  there,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
produce  it,  and  that  will  happen  by  hard,  dedicated 
work  by  you,  participation  in  part  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  this  movement. 

We  have  designed  this  convention  to  give  you  the 
enthusiasm  and  some  of  the  encouragement  and  edu- 
cation to  bring  back  to  your  rank  and  file.  You  will 
have  a  COPE  meeting  immediately  following  this 
session,  a  critical,  critical  meeting  for  us. 

Ronald  Reagan  would  be  a  voice  in  the  wind  if  he 
didn't  have  the  U.S.  Senate  in  his  pocket.  We've  got 
to  get  five  of  those  seats  and  turn  it  around,  bring  it 
back  home.  So  we  have  got  to  hold  the  line  here  in 
Massachusetts.  There  will  be  a  COPE  meeting  imme- 
diately following  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting.  It 
will  be  in  the  Arlington  Room  on  the  Mezzanine. 

I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  this  conference.  I  hope 
that  you  will  bring  back  to  your  local  unions  the  mes- 
sage, if  you  want  any  of  us  to  come  out  into  the  field 
to  your  locals,  you  let  us  know  and  we  will  be  there.  It 
will  only  be  done  if  the  rank  and  file  hears  from  their 
local  leaders  and  their  shop  stewards.  That's  my  only 
message.  Let's  get  to  the  task  and  proceed  towards 
the  mark. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  forward,  before 
the  convention  call  is  delivered  to  you,  a  true  friend 
of  labor,  a  person  who  almost  reached  a  new  pinnacle 
in  his  career,  the  quest  to  be  the  primary  winner  in  the 
Democratic  primary  contest  for  U.S.  Senator,  the 
endorsed  candidate  in  the  primary  of  this  State:  we 
endorsed  James  Shannon  because  we  believe  in  the 
words  of  Samuel  Gompers.  Sam  Gompers  said  that 
you  reward  your  friends,  his  very  first  words;  that 
has  been  a  good  standard  for  us  over  the  years. 

Jimmy  Shannon  delivered  to  us  95  percent  of  the 
times  we  all  went  to  him  and  in  all  the  big  ones.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  friends  we've  ever  had  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  this  state.  1  don't 
think  we've  seen  the  last  of  Jim,  but  he  requested  in 
his  normal  humbleness  to  come  forward  and  say 
thank  you.  So  at  this  time  I'd  like  to  present  to  you 
Jimmy  Shannon,  Congressman  Jimmy  Shannon. 

MR.  SHANNON:  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
know,  normally  politicians  begin  by  saying  that  they 
just  want  to  say  a  few  words,  but  there  are  really  two 
words  that  I  want  to  say  to  everybody  in  this  room 
and  all  the  working  people  of  Massachusetts  and 


those  words  are:  Thank  you. 

This  experience  of  running  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  while  it  had  a  disappointing  end  for  me  and 
for  so  many  of  you  and  so  many  around  the  state, 
was  really  a  great  experience,  because  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  and  speak  to  so  many  people 
about  what  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future 
were  all  about.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  very  clearly 
that  I  think  that  the  role  that  all  of  you,  all  of  us  have 
to  play  in  seeing  those  hopes  realized  is  a  very,  very 
big  role  in  1984  and  a  very  big  role  in  the  next  four, 
five,  or  ten  years. 

We've  heard  different  politicians  say  during  the 
course  of  this  year  that  organized  labor  doesn't  make 
a  difference  anymore,  that  their  needs  are  obsolete, 
that  workers  aren't  interested  in  listening  to  labor 
organizations  anymore.  Don't  you  accept  that  for 
one  minute. 

The  whole  experience  in  this  country  of  families 
having  a  real  decent  shot  at  seeing  their  kids  do  a  little 
bit  better  than  they  did,  and  the  grandchildren  doing 
better  than  their  parents  and  their  great  grandchil- 
dren doing  even  better  is  going  to  continue;  it's  going 
to  continue  because  of  your  efforts. 

I  hate  to  think  about  what  this  country  would  be 
like,  and  what  would  happen  in  Washington,  and 
what  would  happen  in  the  state  houses  around  the 
country  if  it  weren't  for  a  strong,  vocal,  active  labor 
movement. 

I'm  going  to  take  a  little  sabbatical  from  public 
office.  I  hope  it's  not  too  long  a  sabbatical,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  I'm  not  taking  a  sabbatical  from 
the  ideas  that  we  share.  I'm  not  taking  a  sabbatical 
from  the  battles  that  we've  been  fighting.  Those 
ideas  are  very  important  to  me.  The  greatest  experi- 
ence I've  had  as  a  member  of  Congress  has  been  to 
work  with  you  on  so  many  of  those  issues. 

I  haven't  given  up,  I  don't  want  you  to  either.  We 
are  going  to  have  better  ideas.  We  are  going  to  win  the 
issues  in  '84  and  have  a  new  Democratic  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  1984.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
Democratic  congressional  delegation  and  we  are 
going  to  work  together  and  have  a  better  America  for 
our  kids. 

Thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Now  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Rules  Committee  by  David  Lima,  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  also  Secretary/Treasurer,  Labor 
Council,  also  Vice  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  AFL-CIO.  Dave. 

MR.  LIMA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Brother 
and  Sister  Delegates.  The  Rules  Committee  met  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  we  have  proposed  formal  rules 
governing  our  convention  for  your  consideration 
and  adoption. 

Rule  No.  1,  the  convention  shall  open  on  Wednes- 
day, October  3,  1984  and  the  daily  sessions  will  be  as 
follows:  Wednesday,  October  3,  1984,  registration, 
ten  a.m.  Wednesday,  October  3,  1984,  afternoon  ses- 
sion from  two  to  4  p.m..  Thursday,  October  4,  morn- 
ing session  9:30  to  12:45  p.m.,  and  Thursday, 
October  4,  the  afternoon  session,  delegates  will  be 
proceeding  to  the  State  House  for  meetings  with  their 
Legislators,  and  the  banquet  will  be  at  7:30p.m..  Fri- 
day, October  5,  morning  session,  ten  a.m.  to  12:15 
p.m.,  and  the  Union  Label  drawing  will  last  through- 
out the  afternoon. 

Rule  No.  2,  the  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visi- 
tors shall  occupy  no  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  No.  3,  no  delegates  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question  until  all  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  those  issues  shall  have  been  heard,  nor  more 
than  twice  on  the  same  issue,  except  by  consent  of  a 
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two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention.  Speeches  will  be 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  No.  4,  Committee  reports  shall  have  and 
receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  No.  5,  a  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not  be 
entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate  who  voted 
with  the  majority  on  the  original  question  and  shall 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  No.  6,  a  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a  motion 
supported  by  25  percent  of  the  delegates  present  at 
the  convention.  On  a  roll  call  vote,  votes  shall  be  cast 
in  accordance  with  Section  6  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  Article  IV,  Section  12  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Rule  No.  7,  25  percent  of  the  delegates  present  at 
the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Article  IV, 
Section  14  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  8,  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  voting  shall  be  done  in  the  following 
manner:  The  votes  of  an  organization  shall  be 
divided  among  the  delegates  from  that  organization 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  without  fractional  votes, 
and  the  local  union  shall  record  such  allocation  on 
the  credential  blank  in  the  space  provided.  Under  no 
circumstances  shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  to  have 
less  than  one  vote  nor  more  than  600  votes. 
Rule  No.  9,  when  a  question  is  pending  before  the 
convention,  no  motion  shall  be  in  order  except  to 
adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tions, to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  divide  or  amend,  which  motions  shall 
have  preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  No.  10,  the  convention  shall  be  governed  by 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  on  all  matters  not  herein 
provided  for. 

Rule  No.  1 1 ,  if  a  delegate  while  speaking  be  called 
to  order,  he  shall  at  the  request  of  the  Chair  take  his 
seat  until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  No.  12,  should  two  or  more  delegates  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  speak,  the  Chair  shall  decide  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  No.  13,  when  a  motion  to  table  is  made,  the 
motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the  introducer  of  the 
original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  question. 

Rule  No.  14,  no  delegates  shall  interrupt  another 
in  his  remarks  except  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Rule  No .  1 5 ,  a  motion  shall  not  be  open  for  discus- 
sion until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from  the 
Chair. 

Rule  No.  16,  no  motion  shall  be  voted  upon  until 
the  mover  or  introducer  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  accordingly,  if  he,  the  speaker,  so  desires. 

And  finally,  Rule  No.  17,  any  delegate  or  other 
person  at  the  Convention  acting  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obstruct  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the  Convention 
and  shall  have  his  name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Convention  and  his  conduct  shall  be  reported  to  his 
constituents  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  committee  report  on  the 
rules. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  report  of  the  rules  committee 
by  the  Chairman,  David  Lima,  of  the  rules,  second 
to  accept.  Discussion?  Move  to  vote.  All  in  favor  say 
aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  vote  so  ordered.  We  will  now 
have  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Carpenter, 
bring  to  you  the  official  convention  call.  George  Car- 
penter. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Presi- 
dent Osborn,  Vice-presidents  and  Brothers  and 


Sisters:  greetings. 

The  27th  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  will  convene  today,  Wednesday,  October 
3,  and  remain  in  session  until  Friday,  October  5,  or 
until  the  business  of  the  convention  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

As  we  come  together  in  convention,  we  stand  at  the 
brink  of  an  historic  event,  the  presidential  elections 
of  1984.  The  significance  of  this  year's  election  is  of 
gigantic  proportions,  for  the  outcome  will  speak  vol- 
umes about  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  our  nation, 
and  the  effect  of  this  year's  vote  will  be  felt  well  into 
the  next  century. 

For  organized  labor,  the  election  takes  on  a  special 
significance,  as  we  have  put  in  our  time,  our  energy, 
our  resources  and  our  integrity  squarely  on  the  line. 
We  have  done  so  at  great  risk,  but  we  have  done  so 
knowing  full  well  we  could  not  do  otherwise. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  election  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  play  it  safe.  Labor  is  under  attack.  The  fun- 
damental concept  the  workers  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nize into  free  trade  unions  is  being  openly  questioned 
and  actively  thwarted. 

This  concept  for  unions  and  what  they  represent  is 
not  a  view  held  only  by  extreme  supporters  of  the 
New  Right.  It  is  an  attitude  shared  by  those  in  the 
very  highest  level  of  our  government,  including  the 
President. 

The  Republican  Administration's  actions  in  Wash- 
ington speak  for  themselves.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  through  the  appointments  of  this 
Administration,  has  become  a  court  of  shame.  The 
Board  is  nothing  more  than  a  tool  of  management 
for  the  big  corporations,  handing  down  decision 
after  decision  that  is  inimicable  to  the  interests  of 
working  men  and  women. 

This  is  an  administration  that  chooses  to  attack  the 
most  basic  of  Labor's  gains,  the  minimum  wage  law, 
and  makes  the  determination  that  the  present  mini- 
mum wage,  which  provides  too  little  to  bring  a  family 
of  four  above  the  Federal  poverty  line,  should  be 
lowered.  The  President  himself  has  called  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  the  "worst  thing  to  happen  to  this 
country  since  the  great  depression." 

This  is  an  Administration  which  assured  the  coun- 
try that  there  would  be  a  safety  net  to  provide  for  the 
truly  needy;  yet  for  them,  even  the  term  "safety  net" 
has  become  a  cruel  taunt.  There  is  no  safety  net  for 
the  people  who  need  it.  There  is  only  pie-in-the-sky 
rhetoric  and  a  callous  attitude  from  Reagan  and 
Republicans. 

For  unions  and  their  members,  what  is  at  stake  in 
next  month's  presidential  election  is,  quite  simply 
and  quite  frankly,  everything.  We  will  be  choosing 
whether  or  not  to  ratify  the  policies  of  a  right  wing 
idealogue  who  very  openly  believes  that  the  most 
wealthy  segment  of  our  society  should  govern  and 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  workers  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  whims  of  this  elite  group. 

In  making  our  voting  decision,  we  have  a  clear 
choice.  The  AFL-CIO  has  endorsed  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  Walter  Mondale;  endorsed 
him  in  the  primary  in  an  historic  and  important 
move. 

The  choice  between  Walter  Mondale  and  Ronald 
Reagan  is  as  clear  and  unclouded  as  any  that  could  be 
offered.  Walter  Mondale  is  as  ardent  and  steadfast  a 
supporter  of  the  free  trade  unions  and  the  American 
labor  movement  as  anyone  is. 

Walter  Mondale  believes,  and  this  is  why  Labor 
supported  him,  that  the  vicious  assault  by  the  forces 
of  government  on  labor,  the  middle  class,  the  poor, 
the  elderly  and  the  needy,  must  cease.  Government 
should  be  a  positive  force  to  build  a  country,  provide 
for  its  needy,  protect  the  helpless  and  allow  all  to 
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share  in  the  wealth  that  comes  from  a  worker's  pro- 
duction. Government  under  Reagan  is  a  negative 
force,  a  force  of  destruction  and  despair. 

We  can  turn  this  country  around  on  Election  Day 
1984,  or  we  can  have  four  more  years  of  union  bust- 
ing and  coddling  of  the  wealthy. 

We  in  the  Massachusetts  labor  movement  must 
work  tirelessly  over  these  remaining  weeks  to  ensure 
a  Mondale  victory;  for  his  victory  is  our  victory,  and 
his  defeat  would  be  our  loss. 

While  the  national  presidential  election  is  the  issue 
of  overriding  importance  at  present,  the  past  year 
has  held  its  share  of  sucesses  for  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  We  have  continued  our  efforts  to  reform 
the  state's  workers  compensation  system  so  that  it 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  injured  worker.  We  were 
sucessful  in  our  call  for  a  special  task  force  com- 
prised of  all  interested  parties  to  take  a  hard  and 
comprehensive  look  at  the  system. 

On  the  issue  of  plant  closings,  an  issue  which  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  gave  top  priority,  we  suc- 
cessfully backed  passage  of  legislation  which  puts 
strong  pressure  on  businesses  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  a  closing  to  the  workers.  Working  through  a 
special  legislative  commission,  we  won  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  and  an  extension  of  medical 
benefits  for  workers  affected  by  plant  closings,  bene- 
fits that  had  never  before  existed  for  these  workers. 

Over  the  past  year,  we've  seen  the  fruits  of  having  a 
State  Secretary  of  Labor  drawn  from  our  own  ranks 
in  presenting  Labor's  views  on  the  issues  of  the  high- 
est level  of  state  government. 

And  we  have  continued  to  add  new  members 
through  affiliations,  continued  to  build  and  exercise 
our  political  might,  continued  to  provide  better  serv- 
ice to  the  affiliates  and  worked  to  project  a  strong 
and  positive  image  to  the  public.  You,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  affiliated  local  unions,  have  provided  us 
with  the  tools  to  do  the  job,  and  we  have  been  doing  it 
to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

We  have  put  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  on 
financially  sound  footing,  utilizing  our  resources  for 
the  affiliated  unions  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts,  but  not  hindering  our 
operating  ability  by  running  up  a  burdensome  debt. 
We  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  balance  fiscal 
prudence  with  the  active  pursuit  of  Labor's  goals. 

But  unless  we  defeat  Ronald  Reagan  this  fall  and 
put  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  all  of  our  ener- 
gies will  have  to  go  toward  defending  what  we  have 
already  won  rather  than  pushing  for  more  jobs  and 
more  justice,  more  dignity,  more  compassion  and 
caring.  Instead,  we  will  be  battling  a  president  whose 
policies  encourage  corporate  greed  and  irresponsibil- 
ity, and  who  believes  that  unions  are  made  to  be  bro- 
ken. 

The  burden  for  electing  Walter  Mondale  falls 
heavily  on  organized  labor  and  on  the  delegates  to 
this  convention.  It  is  a  burden  we  have  willingly 
taken  upon  ourselves.  We  have  said  to  the  nation  that 
organized  labor  will  not  sit  by  and  let  itself  and  the 
ideals  it  has  fought  for  and  cherishes  be  destroyed. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  educate,  motivate  and  activate  our 
membership  to  vote  Democratic  in  1984.  We  know 
Ronald  Reagan  will  be  sitting  on  a  bankroll  of  Right 
Wing  funding.  We  can't  match  their  dollars, 
although  we  can't  win  without  adequate  funding,  but 
we  will  more  than  match  their  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

Our  country  will  make  a  fundamental  decision  in 
this  election  about  whether  it  will  ratify  the  politics  of 
greed,  corporate  supremacy  and  neglect,  or  whether 
we  will  return  to  the  founding  principles  of  decency, 
compassion  and  social  and  economic  justice. 

I  know  which  side  the  American  labor  movement 


will  take,  and  I  know  the  Massachusetts  labor  move- 
ment will  be  squarely  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
to  take  back  the  nation  from  the  New  Right  and 
return  it  to  the  working  men  and  women  who  built  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We're  now  going  to  enter  into  the 
workshops.  We  have  a  film  that  was  made,  the 
A.FS.C.M.E.  Council  93,  Executive  Director  and 
President  brought  the  message  to  us  that  they  felt 
that  nothing  better  could  take  place  in  the  workshop 
than  for  us  to  view  this  piece  of  art,  campaign  art.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  it  myself  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  think  you'll  find  out  that  they  know  what 
they're  talking  about.  They  are  right  on  target.  It's 
pretty  dramatic.  If  you'll  sit  back  I'm  sure  your 
attention  will  be  held  and  glued  to  that  screen. 

(Film  shown) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Dynamic  presentation.  I  hope  it 
lifted  you  a  little  bit.  Let's  find  out.  Join  me.  Ronald 
Reagan  is  no  good;  send  him  back  to  Hollywood. 
Come  on,  Ronald  Reagan  is  no  good;  send  him  back 
to  Hollywood.  Ronald  Reagan  is  no  good;  send  him 
back  to  Hollywood.  Ronald  Reagan  is  no  good;  send 
him  back  to  Hollywood. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Ronald  Reagan  is  no  good; 
send  him  back  to  Hollywood.  Ronald  Reagan  is  no 
good;  send  him  back  to  Hollywood.  Ronald  Reagan 
is  no  good;  send  him  back  to  Hollywood.  Ronald 
Reagan  is  no  good;  send  him  back  to  Hollywood. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  right.  We  are  going  to  go  on  a 
little  bit  with  our  workshops  and  get  out  the  vote.  We 
have  our  political  and  legislative  director,  Martin 
Foley,  with  us,  who  will  tell  you  a  little  bit  more  about 
the  shops. 

MR.  FOLEY:  Wasn't  that  a  great  film?  To  use  this 
film  is  a  great  introduction.  We  know  what  we  have 
to  do.  We've  tried  in  the  Legislature.  We've  got  the 
AFL-CIO,  we  have  got  funding  for  it,  what  we  have 
to  do  is  a  member  to  member  contact. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Over  by  the  entrance,  will  you 
please  keep  it  down  so  we  can  continue  with  our  con- 
vention. 

MR.  FOLEY:  As  Arthur  said  earlier,  the  message 
is  getting  out  there.  Closing  polls  show  62  percent  of 
union  members  told  closing  pollers  that  they  were 
voting  for  Mondale,  3 1  for  Reagan  and  seven  percent 
undecided.  Our  job  is  to  take  that  undecided  and 
work  on  the  Reagan  voters  and  turn  them  around. 

If  the  rest  of  the  state  is  going  this  way,  we  will  be  in 
good  shape,  but  we're  going  to  have  a  battle  and  we 
will  have  to  talk  to  our  members.  You're  going  to 
have  to  talk  to  them  in  the  shop,  the  teachers  next  to 
you  in  the  next  classroom.  Talk  to  them,  relieve  some 
of  his  fears  and  get  them  out  to  vote. 

We  have  to  live  with  our  vote  on  election  day.  Now 
we're  going  to  do  our  part.  We're  going  to  be  making 
the  phone  calls,  the  letters,  over  200,000  contacts  in 
the  state,  but  unless  you  speak  to  them  and  your 
stewards  speak  to  them,  it's  not  going  to  have  the 
same  effect. 

We  were  over  in  Springfield;  we  had  a  member  to 
member  contact  and  saw  things  turn  right  around  for 
candidates  that  were  in  a  little  bit  of  trouble  before 
we  went  in.  That  is  what  you're  going  to  have  to  do. 

You're  going  to  have  to  speak  to  the  people  you 
know,  those  you  might  know,  families,  get  the  mes- 
sage out.  We  have  the  message,  you  know  what  the 
story  is:  we  can't  go  through  four  more  years,  and 
you'll  have  to  support  us  in  member  to  member  con- 
tact. 

I'll  explain  a  little  bit  what  we're  going  to  do  and 
have  Sean  explain  what  we're  going  to  do,  volunteers 
and  some  of  the  things  we're  going  to  do.  What  we 
intend  to  do,  we've  been  putting  in  our  computer  in 
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Washington  now  for  a  year,  all  the  lists  of  voter  tapes 
we  picked  up  around  the  state,  and  we  have  now 
about  70  percent  of  our  members  by  ward  and  pre- 
cinct and  how  they're  registered. 

We  also  have  about  85  percent  of  the  phone  num- 
bers for  all  our  members,  and  this  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, starting  with  nothing  about  two  years  ago. 
Now  we  will  call  all  the  registered  voters.  We're 
attempting  to  make  close  to  150,000  contacts,  send- 
ing a  simple  message  to  them,  on  election  day,  get  out 
and  vote  for  Walter  Mondale.  We  will  also  be  follow- 
ing up  with  a  letter  to  these  same  people  we  contact 
with  a  message  on  why  it's  important  they  get  out  and 
vote  for  Walter  Mondale. 

What  we're  going  to  need  is  volunteers  from  your 
local  union.  We're  going  to  need  volunteers  because 
we  have  over  75  phone  lines  to  go,  for  the  first  of 
November.  We're  going  to  need  phones,  more 
phones,  more  volunteers. 

It's  incredible  when  you  think  about  the  task  that  is 
ahead  of  us.  We're  trying  to  make  100,000  contacts, 
which  means  we're  going  to  have  to  make  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dials. 

We  will  have  around  here  tomorrow  volunteer 
cards  and  on  Friday  at  the  registration  booth.  Sign 
up;  talk  to  the  members;  get  them  to  sign  up.  We  will 
get  the  job  done  and  vote  for  Walter  Mondale.  I  just 
want  to  add  a  couple  of  things. 

Tomorrow  is  another  lobby  day.  We've  had  very 
successful  days  in  the  legislature.  We  have  bills  that 
are  still  alive  we're  trying  to  move.  The  legislators 
themselves  have  been  contacted  three  times  from  us 
so  they  know  we're  coming.  They  should  be  there.  If 
not,  you  can  speak  to  one  of  their  administrative 
assistants. 

We  have  name  tags  for  all  delegates.  Those  have 
the  home  addresses,  they're  printed  on  the  back,  and 
the  time  of  your  appointment.  They'll  be  available 
tomorrow  from  quarter  of  nine  on  at  the  registration 
desk.  So  if  you  pick  them  up,  you  can  give  them  right 
to  your  delegates.  They  will  also  be  available  at  the 
State  House. 

Anybody  who  does  not  know  who  their  Senator  is, 
just  come  over  to  the  stand,  see  us  at  the  State  House, 
give  us  your  city  or  town  and  ward,  and  we  will  tell 
you  who  your  Representative  or  Senator  is. 

It's  very  important  that  you  get  up  there  and  lobby 
on  the  bills  and  presentations  tomorrow.  Again, 
quarter  to  nine  we  will  open.  We  will  have  people  out 
there,  you'll  be  able  to  pick  up  the  names  of  the  dele- 
gates. Those  unions  that  registered  their  delegates 
with  their  home  addresses  will  have  them  on  the  back 
who  their  Representative  is  and  the  room  for  the 
appointment.  Those  that  don't  will  have  to  see  us. 

Now,  again,  the  fact  is  that  the  main  message  of 
this  convention  is  that  it  is  very  important  that  you 
maintain  that  member  to  member  contact,  talk  to 
them  about  Walter  Mondale,  and  get  them  out  to 
vote.  We  may  have  63  percent  of  the  union  vote  for 
Walter  Mondale,  we  may  have  more  than  that,  but  if 
they  stay  home  on  election  day,  our  numbers  will  go 
down.  We  have  to  get  them  out  and  we  have  to  get 
them  out  to  vote. 

Here's  Sean  Mullen  to  explain  a  little  bit  more 
about  the  phone  measures,  where  they  are.  Volunteer 
cards  will  be  ready.  If  you  have  any  volunteers,  let  us 
know.  We  can  use  all  the  help  we  can  get.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  MULLEN:  As  Martin  pointed  out,  all  the 
polls  will  indicate  different  things  at  different  times, 
but  the  harsh  reality  of  it  is  for  most  of  you  who  have 
done  this  type  of  political  activity  in  the  past,  you 
need  to  get  people  in  the  shops,  you  need  to  get  peo- 
ple who  are  your  business  agents  or  stewards  or 
active  members  to  participate,  to  make  that  commit- 


ment. But  what's  more  important  over  the  next  25  to 
30  days  is  that  we  identify  those  folks  who  are  willing 
to  give  up  two  or  three  evenings,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  guess  that  is  what  we're  asking  you  for 
your  help  with  today. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  good  strong  phone  mem- 
bers working  together  with  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  state 
level,  and  many  unions  have  done  it  on  their  own, 
have  done  very  good  jobs.  Some  of  the  locations 
have  been  Saugus,  some  of  them  have  been  Boston. 
The  UAW  has  been  helpful.  I  don't  want  to  mention 
them  all,  it  will  take  too  long.  Those  existing  phone 
banks  could  still  be  there. 

We  have  box  cars  in  many  of  those  locations.  It  is 
helpful,  but  Marty  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
first  thing  is  matching  the  voter  list  against  your 
membership  list  so  that  you're  not  wasting  that  time 
chasing  people  who  may  not  be  registered.  You're 
only  talking  to  those  people  who  can  participate  in 
this  election  come  November  6. 

For  that  reason,  we  need  to  identify  as  many  small 
phone  bank  locations,  your  own  union  offices  with 
only  two  or  three  phones,  perhaps,  where  we  can 
make  local  calls.  I  say  that  for  a  very  good  reason.  It 
wasn't  just  the  large  cities  that  have  been  identified 
as  phone  banks  on  the  computer  tape.  Sure  we've  got 
Boston  and  Springfield.  It  was  the  smaller  towns.  I 
can  read  some  of  them.  We've  got  towns  such  as  Fal- 
mouth, a  pretty  big  town  on  the  Cape  that  we  do  not 
today  have  a  phone  bank  that  we  need  to  reach  into. 

We  need  to  quickly  identify  three,  four,  five,  six 
phones  to  make  the  800  or  900  calls  right  into  the  Fal- 
mouth area.  That's  what  we  need  today;  that's  why 
the  cards  that  are  being  passed  around  are  so  impor- 
tant. 

The  only  thing  I'd  like  to  add,  the  decentralized 
process,  we'll  be  trying  to  make  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  to  150,000  contacts.  That 
will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000  to 
300,000  dials  of  the  phone.  It's  no  small  task. 

The  demonstration  during  the  primary  indicates 
that  it  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done  on  a  very  decen- 
tralized basis,  but  the  most  important  thing,  that 
being  the  brother/sister  member  speaking  to  one  of 
their  own  and  telling  them  why  it  is  so  important  they 
get  out  and  vote  and  their  family  members  and 
friends  get  out  and  vote  for  Walter  Mondale. 

The  script  will  be  prepared.  You'll  have  instruc- 
tions that  come  along  with  it  and  supervision.  You'll 
get  all  the  help  you  need  from  a  technical  point  of 
view.  The  calls  will  be  localized.  There  will  be  no 
additional  cost  to  whatever  your  phone  bill  is  cur- 
rently running.  We'll  make  sure  that  you  break  it 
down  into  as  small  as  possible  volumes.  We  need  vol- 
unteers using  your  office  a  few  nights  a  week  for  the 
period  of  about  October  15  through  November  6, 
that  could  make  a  huge  difference. 

What  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  do  is  fill  out  those 
cards.  We'll  pick  them  up  and  get  back  to  you  within 
the  next  three  or  four  days  and  coordinate  which  area 
you  can  cover. 

We've  got  to  get  volunteers  that  can  help,  and  your 
cooperation  with  the  Mondale  campaign  will  be  very 
good,  I'm  sure,  as  well.  So  thank  you  very  much,  and 
I  hope  to  see  you  working  on  the  phones.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Than  you,  Sean. 

I'd  like  to  mention  once  again  —  I'd  appreciate  it  if 
you  write  this  down  —  that  at  8:45  tomorrow  at  the 
registration  desk,  you  can  pick  up  by  the  local  dele- 
gate's identification  tag  which  will  have  the  delegate's 
name  on  it  and  the  Senator  or  Representative's  name 
for  our  Legislative  Lobbying  Committee.  It's  very 
important,  so  don't  forget.  Pick  it  up  by  locals. 
You'll  have  the  name  of  the  Representative  and  the 
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Senator. 

I'm  going  to  move  into  our  workshops.  Before  we 
do,  I  just  am  going  to  honor  the  request  of  a  Brother 
who  has  just  been  through  hell  with  his  local  union 
and  is  still  on  his  feet,  Billy  Murphy  from  the  sign 
maker's  union. 

The  Ackerley  Company  took  all  the  identified 
steps  to  bust  that  union  and  Bill  Murphy,  the  business 
manager  —  it's  a  high  paying,  good  job,  on  the  bill- 
boards and  the  signs,  et  cetera.  Good,  decent  jobs. 

He  was  just  about  at  the  end  of  his  rope  and  he  did 
reach  his  hand  out  and  our  union  brothers  and  sisters 
grasped  it.  We  think  tentatively  they  are  safe.  The 
contract  I  think  is  being  drawn  up. 

Billy  wanted  to  just  step  to  the  mike  for  a  second. 
Bill  Murphy. 

MR.  MURPHY:  Thank  you.  I've  been  asked  to 
keep  my  remarks  brief,  so  I  will,  I'll  spare  you  the 
history.  I'll  preface  my  remarks  today  by  saying  that 
we  have  been  out  on  strike  for  1 1  weeks  and  negotia- 
tions began  about  two  years  ago  with  a  Chicago 
based  law  firm,  a  big  name  in  the  AFL-CIO  union 
buster  list. 

It's  been  a  rough  strike.  It's  been  a  rough  two 
years;  but  we've  survived.  We've  learned  some  things 
about  these  people.  We've  learned  that  they  are  truly 
dedicated  to  destroying  the  collective  bargaining 
movement  in  America.  Clearly  they  did  not  believe 
the  top  priority  in  winner  take  all.  They  do  not  care 
how  many  people  they  ruin,  how  many  families  they 
devastate.  The  driving  force  is  pure  greed,  and  they 
have  no  social  conscience  at  all. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  we  reached  what  I  believe  is 
the  lowest  point  in  our  strike.  We  were  at  the  point 
where  it  looked  bleaker  and  bleaker,  and  we  were 
hoping  against  hope  for  a  miracle.  I  believed  then 
that  we  had  done  everything  humanly  possible  to 
beat  back  this  union-busting  campaign,  but  we  were 
beyond  desperation.  90  percent  of  the  strikers  had 
stayed  on  the  picket  line  for  nine  weeks  at  that  time, 
and  I  wondered  what  the  reward  would  be,  where 
would  they  find  jobs. 

It  seemed  quite  clear  to  me  that  we  were  being 
PATCOed.  I  think  what  bothered  me  most  was  I 
began  to  feel  defenseless.  I  looked  at  the  situation 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  what  is  happening;  the 
recent  decisions  at  the  Labor  Board  and  Supreme 
Court,  decisions  that  have  come  down,  this  anti- 
union sentiment,  it's  out  there,  that  it's  all  come 
down  and  now  the  people  who  have  always  wanted  to 
do  us  in  have  everything  in  place  that  they  need.  And 
it  surely  bewildered  me  to  fend  off  this  kind  of 
attack. 

I  don't  think  it's  because  these  union  busters  are  so 
smart.  I  think  it's  rather  that  our  members  are  only 
human.  They  have  needs,  they  have  fears  and  they 
have  weaknesses.  These  people  are  not  playthings; 
we  must  learn  how  to  deal  with  that.  So  I  went  to 
Arthur  Osborn,  George  Carpenter,  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  I  said  to  these  people,  my  people  need  help,  and 
we  only  have  one  shot.  I  need  you  guys  to  go  to  this 
company  and  tell  this  company  that  maybe  their 
union  busting  tactics  can  find  places  in  this  country 
where  unions  perhaps  aren't  as  strong  as  they  ought 
to  be  yet,  but  here  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  thing 
called  solidarity  and  we  believe  that  an  attack  on  one 
union  is  an  attack  on  us  all.  I  need  you  to  go  to  this 
company  and  tell  them  that  the  AFL-CIO  intends  to 
stand  100  percent  behind  this  union  no  matter  what 
you  say,  no  matter  what  you  do,  and  that  even  if,  by 
some  luck,  you  succeed  in  eradicating  this  union 
from  your  shop,  we  intend  to  wage  a  war  and  we 
intend  to  drive  you  out  of  business  in  the  state. 

That  message  was  conveyed,  and  1  have  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  conveyed  with  force,  but  with  eloquence 


and  style,  and  it  was  a  turning  point  in  the  strike  that 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  being  lost.  My  members  owe 
a  huge,  probably  unrepayable  debt  to  Arthur 
Osborn,  George  Carpenter,  Tom  Evers,  and  there  are 
others,  Billy  Irvin  from  the  Steel  Workers  Union,  our 
Secretary  of  Labor,  good  trade  unionest,  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  the  best. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  them  on  our  side. 
Now  I  have  to  tell  you,  if  I  were  management  I  would 
not  want  the  likes  of  George  Carpenter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bargaining  table. 

We  now  have  a  contract  offer  from  the  company 
that  we  can  accept  and  it  is  not  a  blood  contract  like 
the  one  the  company  insisted  for  1 1  weeks  that  they 
would  accept.  The  permanent  replacements  the  com- 
pany began  hiring  the  first  week  of  the  strike  are  all 
gone,  and  our  members  are  all  coming  back  to  work. 

(Applause) 

MR  MURPHY:  We're  tired;  we're  a  little  beat  up, 
but  so  is  the  company  and  we  feel  we've  won.  I  have 
come  away  from  this  strike  a  firm  believer  that  soli- 
darity is  all  important,  and  that  if  we  do  not  stand 
together  in  solidarity,  we  will  surely  be  picked  off, 
shop  by  shop,  union  by  union. 

I  believe  we  have  a  choice,  but  there  is  something 
even  more  important  to  me  personally  that  has  come 
out  of  this  strike.  I  came  into  organized  labor  when  I 
was  19  or  20  years  old,  and  I'm  bearing  my  soul,  and 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  there  have  been  times  in  my  life 
when  I  wondered  whether  it  was  worth  it. 

I  suppose  we've  all  had  times  when  we  get  burned 
out.  But  now  I'm  so  glad  that  I  stayed  where  I  am. 
I'm  so  proud  of  those  strikers  that  held  that  line  for 

I I  weeks  against  what  I  think  was  almost  impossible 
odds.  They  toughed  up  against  trumped  up  charges, 
arrests,  threats,  and  unimagineable  intimidation. 
They  did  the  right  thing;  90  percent  of  them  did  their 
best.  There  is  ten  percent  that  threw  it  in  and  went 
back  and  scabbed.  We  have  to  eat  those  members.  We 
got  amnesty  for  all  of  our  people  who  are  accused  of 
doing  various  things.  We  have  to  eat  that  ten  percent. 
It's  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  we'll  swallow  it  and 
we'll  have  a  date  with  those  scabs,  we'll  take  them 
dancing. 

I  think  we  all  know  unions  in  America  have  made 
unprecedented  gains  for  the  people  they  represent.  I 
think  they  have  done  great  things.  I'm  convinced  we 
can  do  more.  Maybe  you  have  to  look  at  union  bust- 
ers as  a  natural  consequence  of  corporate  profit  and 
greed. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  face  union  busting  cam- 
paigns in  the  years  ahead.  I  believe  through  solidarity 
we  can  win  our  share  of  those  fights. 
I'm  proud  to  be  a  union  member  and  I'm  proud  to 
have  friends  like  Arthur  Osborn  and  George  Carpen- 
ter and  Tom  and  you  people.  You  may  not  always  be 
on  the  winning  side,  but  I've  come  away  from  this 
thing  convinced  that  we  are  always  on  the  right  side. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  hope  you  realize  there  is  a  great 
meaning  to  Bill's  message  to  you  about  solidarity. 
And  with  solidarity  1  don't  think  we  have  to  worry 
about  the  future,  and  that's  why  I  called  upon  you  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  go  spinning  off  by  yourself 
and  to  stay  with  the  bread  and  butter  issues  that  we 
are  trying  to  develop,  because  I  think  you'll  find  out 
when  you  start  winning  the  bread  and  butter  issues 
that  your  members  will  respond  to  you.  They  will  see 
the  success  before  them.  So  remember  the  word  soli- 
darity in  its  fullest  meaning,  togetherness  and  the 
strength  that  comes  with  it. 

The  telephone  workers,  the  operators  have  passed 
out  cards.  We  hope  you'll  all  take  one.  Their  union 
has  been  changed  by  a  situation  that  they  had  no  real 
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control  over  and  allegations  are  coming  out  of  it.  You 
want  to  give  the  message  about  the  right  direction  for 
trade  unions  to  go.  If  you  have  any  questions,  they 
are  out  by  the  booth  and  trade  union  sisters  and 
brothers  will  explain  to  you  any  questions  you  have 
on  them.  Please  take  a  card  away  with  you  when  you 
leave. 

I  would  like  to,  at  this  time,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
shift  a  little  bit  on  the  agenda.  We  have  the  work- 
shops and  then  we  have  adjournment,  which  would 
mean  that  people  would  have  to  leave  who  are  choos- 
ing to  go  to  the  two  workshops  that  are  not  in  this  hall 
and  then  come  back  for  adjournment. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  for  adjournment 
when  we  get  ready  to  go  to  the  workshops  and  there- 
fore you  would  not  have  to  come  back.  Once  again, 
we  have  a  COPE  meeting  at  4:15,  and  it's  in  the 
Arlington  Room,  and  it's  concerning  U.S.  Senate 
seats  and  Congressional  seats  that  hasn't  been 
attended  to  and  a  few  other  important  races.  Every- 
one is  invited  to  attend  who  is  interested. 

We  have  before  us  a  Right  To  Know,  one  of  those 
pieces  of  important  legislation  that  was  passed  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  friends,  and  that  workshop  will  take 
place  right  here  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Paul  J. 
Eustace,  who  played  such  an  important  part,  as  the 
moderator. 

The  next  one  is  Alcoholism,  and  that  committee 
meets  in  the  Arlington  Room.  Tom  Evers  will  be  fill- 
ing in  for  Joe  Joyce,  who  is  ill.  This  problem  is  one 
that  is  not  going  to  disappear,  has  been  increasing, 
and  I  know  that  those  who  have  members  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  local  union  that  I  came  from  and  other 
local  unions,  you  should  send  a  delegate,  if  not  your- 
self, to  attend  and  find  out  what's  going  to  be  hap- 
pening in  our  effort  to  combat  that  mammoth 
problem. 

Comparable  Worth,  Berkeley-Clarendon  Room, 
Jackie  Cooke  from  Council  93,  Legislative  Repre- 
sentative. Jackie  works  very  hard  on  the  Hill.  She's 
been  on  top  of  this  issue  from  the  start.  We've  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  her.  We  know  there  is 
going  to  be  a  good  sensible  approach,  and  we  hope  a 
successful  approach  to  this  problem  that  is  also  gain- 
ing in  magnitude  as  more  women  enter  the  work 
field.  Jackie  Cooke  will  be  the  moderator  in  the 
Berkeley-Clarendon  Room. 

If  the  convention/conference  is  in  agreement  with 
the  chair,  I  will  call  for  a  motion  for  adjournment. 
Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  Leo 
Purcell  from  Local  103, assistant  business  agent 
there,  good  solid  trade  unionist,  was  a  successful 
candidate  in  the  Democratic  primary  in  his  Senate 
district.  He's  going  to  be  Labor's  voice  in  the  State 
House  and  the  Senate,  if  we  only  push  him  past  the 
Republican  incumbent  that  has  been  an  interference 
to  our  advancement  for  years  and  years.  Tomorrow 
maybe  we  could  find  five  minutes  to  get  him  to  bring 
his  message  up  here.  Leo,  for  today,  why  don't  you 
stand  up  and  give  us  your  big  smile. 

(Mr.  Purcell  introduced  to  the  audience) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Every  local  union  should  be  try- 
ing to  get  his  voice  in  the  Senate  because  that  would 
be  beautiful  for  us.  I  would  entertain  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Second? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  Please  attend  the  workshops.  Please  go  to 
the  COPE  meeting.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes) 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  opposed? 

(No  response) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  vote  is  in  order.  I  declare  this 


convention  adjourned  for  this  afternoon's  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  convention  was 
adjourned  for  the  day) 

THURSDAY  SESSION 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  would  now  call  Thursday  morn- 
ing's session  of  the  27th  annual  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  Convention/Conference  to  order.  I  appreciate 
your  patience.  We've  had  a  little  bit  of  delay,  mechan- 
ical delays.  However,  we'll  start  our  session. 

We  do  have  a  good  format  for  you,  which  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  in  a  few  minutes,  but  at  this  time, 
we  will  begin  our  Thursday  morning  session.  I  want 
to  introduce  Reverend  Edward  Boyle,  who  will  say 
the  opening  prayer.  Please  rise. 

REVEREND  BOYLE:  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer.  Dear  God,  we  confront  a  very  important  and 
very  difficult  task  to  rally  our  members,  and  through 
them  the  general  community,  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic choices  that  at  this  time  seem  out  of  vogue 
among  many  of  the  vested  interest  groups  of  our 
state  and  our  nation. 

And  so,  dear  God,  we  pray  that  you  will  bless  us 
this  morning  and  may  it  be  a  means  of  a  thorough 
renewal.  May  your  spirit  be  in  all  of  today's  work- 
shops, on  prevailing  wage,  international  trade  and 
job  security  and  job  safety  and  in  all  our  activities 
through  this  27th  annual  convention. 

The  Scriptures  at  one  point  say,  "Now  is  the 
acceptable  time,  the  time  of  salvation."  We  modify 
those  words  this  morning  to  say  now,  this  next 
month,  is  a  time  of  special  renewal  and  challenge.  We 
humbly  pray,  dear  God,  that  you  will  be  with  us,  that 
you  will  sustain  our  cause. 

To  these  prayers  for  our  work  we  add  personal . 
prayers  for  each  of  us  in  our  own  personal  lives,  as  we 
humbly  close  this  prayer,  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
yours.  Amen. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Father  Boyle. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  the  delegates  who  took 
part  in  the  workshops  yesterday.  I  hope  that  the 
information  that  you  received  will  be  beneficial  to 
your  efforts  in  promoting  trade  union  movement 
amongst  your  own  members  and  your  families  and 
friends. 

The  call  has  gone  out  repeatedly  since  the  start  of 
this  convention  that  our  new  theme  is  grass  roots  par- 
ticipation. The  one  program  the  national  AFL-CIO 
has  instituted  is  in  place,  for  those  that  weren't  here 
yesterday,  the  dividends  are  now  returning.  The  lat- 
est poll  showed  62  percent  of  union  members  that 
were  polled  going  to  Mondale,  with  31  percent  non- 
union. That  means  one  thing,  that  unions  are  finally 
getting  out  to  the  rank  and  file  a  message  that  is 
meaningful,  a  message  that  they  are  responding  to.  It 
should  be  evident  to  everyone  in  this  hall  that  if  Mon- 
dale is  to  win  Massachusetts,  it's  going  to  take  a  huge 
organized  effort  to  bring  that  about.  It  should  also 
be  evident  to  everyone  in  this  hall  that  the  only  orga- 
nization, field  organization  in  place  is  the  trade 
union  movement  here  in  Massachusetts,  so  I  think  we 
are  accepting  responsibilities  that  go  beyond  our  own 
spectrum,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  answer  that  call. 

I  was  discussing  with  the  executive  officers  prior  to 
this  morning's  session  and  following  the  discussion 
of  the  elected  officers,  we  took  a  vote  that  we  will 
have  a  massive  Mondale,  Ferraro  rally  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  just  prior  to  the  election,  most  likely  in  Worces- 
ter. We  are  going  to  call  upon  the  leadership  of  all  the 
unions  in  this  state  and  other  friends  of  labor  to  join 
in  this  leadership  effort  to  lead  the  way  for  Mondale 
and  Ferraro.  If  we  don't  do  it,  no  one's  going  to  do  it; 
and  if  we  do  it,  I  have  a  good  feeling  that  that  team 
might  win  the  state  and  will  win  the  state. 
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We  know  what's  at  stake,  we  don't  have  to  spend 
too  much  time  on  that.  Your  very  own  union  is  at 
stake.  If  you're  in  the  leadership,  shame  on  you  if 
you  don't  participate.  If  you're  in  the  rank  and  file, 
realize  what  is  at  stake  for  your  families  and  those  to 
follow  you.  There  won't  be  those  union  jobs  and  the 
protection  of  benefits  that  go  with  it. 

We  need  those  five  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  need  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  November  3,  we 
will  be  contacting  the  leaders  of  your  union  probably 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  November  3  is  the  target 
date  for  us  to  bring  our  families  and  our  friends  in 
buses  and  cars  to  the  location  of  the  rally.  We've  got  a 
full  month  to  do  it  in.  If  we  can't  do  it,  I'll  be  very 
surprised.  So  mark  that  note  down  and  let's  go  forth 
in  solidarity  and  do  it  and  do  it  right. 

This  morning's  session,  as  we  informed  you  yester- 
day, is  also  a  new  beginning  for  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  It's  into  the  grass  roots  participation 
again.  We  have  reorganized  so  that  this  convention  is 
not  a  constitutional  convention.  It's  a  working  con- 
vention, an  educational  convention,  there  can  be  no 
better  year  for  it. 

Today's  session  is  a  legislative  lobbying  session.  We 
have  broken  the  Executive  Council  down,  the  execu- 
tive officers  down  so  that  we  have  a  guaranteed  rep- 
resentative from  each  major  component  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  this  state  throughout  the  organi- 
zation, an  executive  vice  president  voted  from  the 
public  sector,  by  the  public  sector,  the  building  trades 
by  the  building  trades  and  the  industrial  by  the  indus- 
trial unions. 

They  will  be  the  moderators  of  the  workshops  that 
will  contain  a  legislative  action  piece  that  is  in  place 
on  the  Hill  that  affects  those  members.  We  will  have 
Timothy  Bassett  explain,  as  Chairman  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  one  of  our  better  friends,  and  he'll 
explain  it  in  more  detail.  We'll  have  Marty  Foley,  the 
legislative  director,  also  brief  you  on  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  is,  first  off, 
on  the  tables,  and  there  are  more  out  in  the  corridor, 
you  have  a  form,  and  the  form  explains  the  bills  that 
we  are  going  to  be  lobbying  for  when  we  go  to  the 
State  House.  There  is  a  fact  sheet  on  these  bills  that 
go  into  more  detail  in  your  kits  and  others  available. 
There  is  also  a  cutoff  on  the  bottom. 

What  we  want  you  to  do,  when  you  go  to  see  your 
Reps  and  Senators,  that  you  have  this  filled  out,  fill 
in  the  Senator's  name,  fill  in  the  Rep's  name,  and  you 
check  off  the  questions  on  their  positions  and  later 
mail  it  back  to  us. 

Now  a  lot  of  people  are  probably  saying  Jesus,  this 
is  going  to  be  a  pain  in  the  posterior,  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing,  this  is  where  it's  all  at.  If  we're  not  visible 
up  on  that  Hill,  especially  with  the  turn  of  events  in 
the  electronic  media  that  is  controlling  the  action  not 
only  of  the  public  but  the  legislative  branch  itself, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  stalled  and  start  slipping 
backwards  in  what  has  been  a  very  progressive  and 
bountiful  last  two  years  in  that  State  House.  They've 
got  to  see  us  and  they've  got  to  hear  from  us. 

I  could  go  into  a  long  diatribe  of  how  we  went  out 
into  the  Legislators'  backyards,  and  when  they  saw 
their  own  constituents,  they  came  forward  with  a 
helping  hand.  So  this  is  where  it's  at.  We  want  you  to 
make  a  great  effort,  after  instructions,  of  going  to 
the  State  House  where  you'll  have  more  from  the 
instruction  booth  and  spending  a  brief  amount  of 
time  with  your  own  Legislator,  your  own  Rep  and 
Senator.  It  is  part  of  our  future.  Please  participate. 
Please  participate. 

Tonight  there  will  be  a  banquet.  Your  Legislators 
and  Senators  are  invited  here.  I  think  it  behooves  us 
if  they  are  going  to  be  willing  to  come  to  our  house 
then  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  up  over  the  Hill 


where  we're  going  to  have  so  much  time  to  do  it  and 
let  them  know  that  we  are  participating  in  our  con- 
cerns. I  think  that  the  results  will  be  one  that  you  will 
be  proud  of. 

I  think  every  union  president  that  chairs  a  meeting 
will  be  able  to  bring  a  different  message  back  to  their 
local  unions  at  their  next  regular  meeting.  I  think  it's 
a  course  that  we're  obligated  to  follow. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  bring  forward  Marty  Foley 
and  he  will  describe  in  a  little  bit  more  detail  what  this 
is  going  to  be  about  and  the  workshops  that  will  take 
place.  Marty. 

MR.  FOLEY:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  This  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  legislative  program.  If  you're 
ever  up  on  Beacon  Hill,  spend  any  time  up  there, 
you'll  know  that  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
respond  to  their  individual  constituents.  I  can  talk  to 
them  and  argue  all  the  issues  and  give  them  all  the 
reasons,  and  then  if  one  of  their  own  constituents 
calls  them  and  talks  to  them  on  an  issue,  the  next 
thing  I  know  a  Representative  is  coming  over  and 
telling  me,  "I  just  talked  to  so  and  so,  he  lives  down 
the  street,  around  the  corner,  and  he  asked  me  to  vote 
for  that  bill,  and  I'll  be  with  you." 

All  politics  is  local.  The  only  concern  they  have  is 
getting  re-elected  and  establishing  as  good  relation- 
ships as  they  can  with  their  constituents. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  kind  of  year.  We've 
signed  about  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  legislation  into 
law  and  we've  already  had  four  successes  this  year. 
We  have  a  very  important  bill  on  voter  registration 
on  the  job  site  to  allow  you  to  register  at  the  job  in  the 
community  in  which  you  live  in.  That  is  going 
through  the  house;  it's  on  its  way. 

The  bills  we  have  here  that  we  will  lobby  today,  the 
imports  bill,  the  labeling  on  the  price  tag,  as  well  as  in 
the  advertising,  the  country  of  origin  of  the  product 
that  is  being  sold  in  retail  is  out  favorably  in  Congress 
and  action  will  be  taken  on  that  right  after  the 
election. 

The  prevailing  wage  mandate  that  forces  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  a  penalty  if  he  doesn't  pay  the  prevail- 
ing wage  is  already  —  we  expect  favorable  action  on 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  the  contracting  out  of  public 
jobs  is  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means. 

We  have  to  get  you  to  communicate  to  your  Legis- 
lator that  these  are  important  issues.  You  have  the 
right  to  ask  them  what  their  position  is.  Ask  them  if 
they're  for  it,  will  they  vote  for  it.  They'll  respond. 

Now,  when  you  go  out  there,  it's  an  informal  day. 
We've  sent  three  pieces  of  communication  to  them. 
We  started  way  back  from  six  months  ago,  sent  them 
a  letter  inviting  them  tonight,  told  them  we'd  be  up 
there  at  two  o'clock  to  see  the  Senators,  three  o'clock 
to  see  House  members.  We  told  them  what  the  issues 
were.  They  received  the  same  kit  two  and  a  half 
weeks  ago  that  you  did,  the  fact  sheets  that  you  did, 
describing  the  issues,  explaining  to  them  what  they 
were.  And  then  we  called  them  last  week  to  remind 
them  again  that  you  would  be  coming.  That  doesn't 
mean  they  will  all  be  there  for  various  reasons,  but 
there  is  an  administrative  assistant  or  Legislative  aid 
for  every  Senator  and  Representative  and  you  can 
speak  to  him. 

Don't  worry  about  the  fact  that  you  haven't  spo- 
ken to  your  Representative  regarding  a  bill.  He'll  get 
the  message  back.  I  have  spent  some  time  myself  as  a 
legislative  aid.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  a  large 
group  here  is  make  sure  that  the  Senator  knew  what 
they  were  in  and  what  they  were  explaining,  and  he 
made  sure  it  got  back  to  them.  Sometimes  you  can 
make  a  much  better  impression  on  the  aid  and  how 
important  it  is.  So  don't  back  off  from  that  if  they 
say  he's  not  in,  say  you  want  to  speak  to  one  of  his 
administrative  assistants. 
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It's  very  important  that  we  talk  in  unison  about 
this  legislation.  What  we're  trying  to  build  here  is  an 
understanding  in  the  Legislature  that  what  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  about  is  solidarity.  We  have  the  building  trades 
with  their  issues  and  they  support  the  public  sector 
and  back  and  forth.  We  don't  want  them  to  think 
they  can  split  us  away.  There  is  a  great  umbrella  for 
all  sorts  of  legislative  programs. 

When  you're  in  there  and  you're  talking  to  your 
Senator  or  Representative,  I'd  like  you  to  be  able  to 
say  or  attempt  to  say,  "Look,  I'm  from  the  building 
trades  and  I'm  concerned  about  the  prevailing 
wages,  but  I'm  also  concerned  about  the  issue  of  con- 
tracting out  and  the  labor  in  the  apparel  industry." 
That  way  they  will  get  the  message,  that  we're  more 
than  one  voice  and  they  can't  split  us  apart. 

The  only  strength  we  have  is  when  we  stand 
together  and  support  each  other,  and  that's  the  mes- 
sage; and  I  can  tell  you  a  great  trick  I  like.  When 
you're  introducing  yourself  to  your  Senator,  you 
know  you  want  to  impress  him,  get  a  message  to  him 
very  quickly;  when  you  shake  his  hand  say,  "Hi,  I'm 
Marty  Foley.  I'm  from  Precinct  6."  Does  he  get  a 
message;  not  only  are  you  a  registered  voter,  but  you 
know  he  votes.  Let  him  know  we  know  how  the  game 
is  played. 

Now,  I  will  be  up  there  outside  the  House  lobby.  If 
anybody  has  any  problems,  you  don't  know  who 
your  Representative  is  or  you  can't  find  your  way 
around,  we  will  be  waiting  there  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  assist  you.  But  we  must  get  up  there.  There  are 
name  tags  out  there,  on  the  registration  desk.  Go 
there;  get  your  name  tag.  It  will  tell  you  who  your 
Rep  is.  I  want  to  see  those  tags  on  when  you're  walk- 
ing around  up  there,  because  all  of  a  sudden  the  word 
will  be  out  when  I  go  back  up  there  next  week,  they 
will  say,  "Gee  all  the  people  walking  around,  we  saw 
them." 

The  name  of  the  game  is  visibility.  Put  your  name 
tag  on,  walk  around,  make  sure  you  talk  to  your  Sen- 
ator and  we'll  get  these  bills  through  and  have 
another  banner  year  like  we  did  last  year.  But  it  has  to 
happen  locally.  You  have  to  talk  to  your  individual 
Representative.  Don't  be  afraid  to  pin  them  down. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  was  good  timing,  Marty.  We 
will  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Timothy  Bassett  of  Lynn.  He's  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commerce  and  Labor  Committee,  but  within  the 
hall  here,  I  guess  we  could  say  he's  the  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  because  he's  been  a  person 
we've  gone  to  when  we've  needed  help.  He  will  speak 
to  you  briefly  now  about  the  format  also.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  forward  Chairman  Tim  Bassett 
from  the  Labor  and  Commerce  Committee. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BASSETT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  It's  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  and  get  a  chance  to 
share  with  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  George 
Carpenter  and  Martin  Foley  and  Tom  Evers,  who 
have  done  a  really  outstanding  job  in  raising  the  visi- 
bility and  the  agenda  of  issues  that  affect  working 
people  in  the  trade  movement. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  served  in  the 
Legislature  for  12  years,  just  got  elected  to  my  sev- 
enth term.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  revival  in  the  visibility,  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  trade  movement  in  unions  on  Beacon 
Hill,  and  that  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  individ- 
ual unions  and  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

We  have  been  able,  because  of  that  high  visibility 
and  because  of  the  commitment  of  you  and  your  peo- 
ple working  with  us,  to  move  the  agenda  on  Beacon 
Hill  that  we're  all  concerned  with.  And  that  agenda  is 


very  broad.  The  hotel  workers  are  working  with  the 
prevailing  wage  situation,  are  working  on  mature 
industries  or  working  on  workers  compensation  as 
we  are  with  Marty. 

We  have  been  getting  the  bills  through,  getting 
them  signed,  and  I  think  our  state  and  your  unions 
have  a  proud  achievement,  better  than  perhaps  many 
places  in  this  nation,  of  getting  the  job  done  together. 

I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  bill  we've  been 
working  with  Joe  Joyce  on,  dealing  with  the  prevail- 
ing wage.  Last  year  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
through  their  joint  efforts  to  up  the  fine  for  viola- 
tions of  the  prevailing  wage,  which  is  a  significant 
step  forward  on  top  of  the  major  effort  mounted  by 
the  union  movement  to  protect  the  prevailing  wage. 
Well,  this  year,  we're  going  to  move  the  cause  even 
further  and  that  is  one  of  the  historic  problems  we've 
had  with  the  prevailing  wage  is  when  we  catch  some- 
one who  is  violating  the  law,  who  has  broken  the  pre- 
vailing wage  law,  who  is  before  the  courts,  the  time 
comes  to  mete  out  the  punishment  for  breaking  the 
law  for  cheating  people  of  their  wages,  the  judges 
usually  accept  restitution  as  a  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

We  have  a  bill,  House  3053  which  says  when  we 
have  someone  that  has  cheated  people  of  their  wages, 
that  has  broken  faith  and  broken  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  restitution  of  wages  is  not  sufficient, 
that  the  Court  has  to  fine  those  people,  because  they 
have  broken  the  law  and  cheated  people  and  restore 
their  wages.  And  House  3053  does  that,  and  we  hope 
to  be  working  with  Tommy  and  the  rest  of  the  union 
movement  to  get  that  measure  pushed  through  the 
Legislature  this  year  to  send  another  message  to  peo- 
ple that  we're  not  going  to  let  our  laws  be  weakened 
and  we  are  going  to  enforce  them  and  we're  going  to 
strengthen  them  until  the  prevailing  wage  law  is 
enforced  properly  and  strongly  in  Massachusetts. 

(Applause) 

The  prevailing  wage  bill  we've  just  talked  about  is 
in  the  House  and  moved  halfway  through  the  proc- 
ess. We  expect  to  finish  that  in  November. 

Another  issue  we're  working  on  for  Joe  Joyce  is 
the  mechanics  lien  law.  As  you  know,  the  mechanics 
lien  law  was  one  of  the  first  historic  union  successes 
in  protecting  union  people  in  their  wages. 

The  way  the  law  is  presently  written,  if  someone  is 
cheated  of  their  wages,  those  people  can  place  liens 
against  those  person's  property  to  recover  wages. 
What  the  proposal  that  Joe  Joyce  and  I  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  working  on  says  is  that  if  people  are 
not  meeting  their  responsibilities  to  the  social  health 
and  welfare  fund,  and  that  is  they're  not  making 
their  contributions,  not  making  their  responsibilities 
under  the  contract  agreements,  then  we  also  can 
place  a  lien  against  their  property  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity of  those  funds.  We  expect  also  this  important 
measure  will  be  passed  by  trie  Legislature  this  fall. 

I  want  to  basically  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of  when  you  come  up  to  do  some  lobbying  on 
Beacon  Hill.  I  have  a  colleague  who  once  told  me 
how  he  interpreted  how  things  were  going  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  got  one  phone  call  and  one  letter  from  some- 
one concerned  with  an  issue,  things  didn't  look 
good.  If  he  got  two  phone  calls  and  letters,  he  was 
wondering  who  was  making  trouble  out  there  in  the 
precincts.  If  he  got  three  or  four  calls  on  something, 
he  said,  it  must  be  really  big  trouble.  So  a  few  effec- 
tive people  working  effectively  on  an  issue  they  are 
concerned  with  really  have  an  impact  on  people  and 
how  they  make  their  decisions. 

So  when  you  go  up  to  lobby,  approach  the  people, 
lay  out  the  facts,  why  you're  concerned  about  it,  why 
the  proposal  they  are  advocating  will  resolve  the 
issue,  how  important  it  is  to  you  and  ask  them  for 
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their  consideration.  That  is  enough  of  an  impact  in 
their  mind,  when  they  start  measuring  the  numbers, 
to  have  an  effect  in  the  decision  making  process.  It 
becomes  an  effective  lobby,  like  Arthur  and  Martin 
and  George.  We'll  be  able  to  achieve,  with  you,  the 
achievements  you've  obtained  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  hopefully  we  can  continue  to  build  a  strong  part- 
nership and  relationship  so  we  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  working  people  in  Massachusetts. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Tim.  By  the  way, 
we've  got  a  great  banquet  tonight.  There  will  be  a  few 
awards  given  out.  Tim  Bassett  will  be  receiving  the 
Legislator  of  the  Year  Award  from  us,  and  I  hope 
that  little  brief  intro  he  gave  you  shows  you  why 
we're  working  so  closely  with  him  and  are  so  proud 
of  him. 

Now  we're  going  to  go  into  the  workshops. 

(Workers  Compensation  Workshop  held,  Modera- 
tor: President  Arthur  Osborn) 

(Prevailing  Wage  Workshop  held,  Moderator: 
Executive  Vice  President  Tom  Evers) 

(Imports  Workshop  held,  Moderator:  Executive 
Vice  President  Richard  Heffernan  with  Ron  Alman) 

(Contracting  out  Public  Jobs  Workshop,  Modera- 
tor: Executive  Vice  President  Joseph  Lydon  with 
Peter  Wright) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  hope  you  realize  what  you've 
witnessed  this  morning  is  a  great  cross  section  of 
problems  that  labor  has  and  how  they  do  intertwine 
with  each  other.  Once  again,  you're  going  to  have 
until  two  o'clock,  right  up  on  the  third  floor  in  the 
House  lobby,  outside  the  House  Chamber,  third 
floor.  Marty  Foley,  your  legislative  director,  and  oth- 
ers will  be  there  to  help  guide  you.  We  have  the  infor- 
mational sheets.  We're  just  asking  you  to  participate. 
An  if  we  have  the  luxury  of  non-participation,  I 
think  we're  only  kidding  ourselves.  Let's  let  them 
know  that  we  are  here.  Third  floor  lobby,  two 
o'clock.  God  bless  you.  A  great  banquet  tonight. 
We're  standing  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  convention  was 
adjourned  for  the  day.) 

FRIDAY  SESSION 

MR.  OSBORN:  I'll  now  call  the  Friday  morning 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  27th  Annual 
Convention/Conference  to  order.  Would  you  please 
rise.  I  imagine  it's  the  traffic,  but  our  Reverend 
Jeanne  Sproat  did  not  arrive  as  of  yet,  so  if  you'll 
bow  your  heads  for  the  opening  prayer. 

Oh  Lord,  bless  this  house  of  labor  and  the  trade 
unionists  and  friends  of  labor  who  have  come 
together  here  this  morning  taking  on  the  burden  of 
responsibility  to  press  forward  for  all  the  people  of 
this  great  nation,  and  also  bless  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  have  left  us  during  the  past  year  and  espe- 
cially Mortimer  Gavin,  our  dear  labor  priest.  Amen. 
Please  be  seated. 

We're  going  to  have  a  packed  schedule  today,  so  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  go  through  without  too  many 
interruptions.  We  have  one  piece  of  bad  news  so  far 
and  that  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  still  in  session,  they 
are  trying  to  get  some  money  out  of  there  so  they  can 
run  this  country  and  pay  the  federal  workers  and 
others,  so  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  will  be  replaced  by 
Bob  Kennedy's  son  Mike,  and  Senator  Tsongas  will 
not  be  able  to  appear  but  sends  his  best  wishes  and 
gratitude  for  the  support  and  wants  to  get  together 


with  us  in  different  ways  in  the  future,  that  is  because 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

We  want  to  try  and  move  along  quickly.  We  have 
some  honors  that  we  are  going  to  give  to  people  who 
have  served  us,  served  us  under  fire,  under  hard  con- 
ditions, so  I  hope  you'll  stay  with  us,  and  we'll  start 
this  morning's  proceeding  by  our  traditional  Union 
Label  Award,  which  is  given  to  the  Employer  of  the 
Year,  the  employer  in  Massachusetts  that  shows  his 
understanding  of  compassion  for  the  workers  of 
their  company. 

So  at  this  time  we'll  bring  forth  the  people  from 
Union  Label  and  the  recipient  of  the  award.  The 
Union  Label  people  have  last  minute  preparations  to 
make. 

What  we're  going  to  do  is  move  to  the  next  part  of 
the  program,  John  O'Malley,  regional  director  of 
Region  8,  speaking  for  Lane  Kirkland,  and  he  has  a 
message  for  you  this  morning.  John,  come  forward. 

MR.  O'MALLEY:  Just  in  time  Arthur,  I  just 
finished  the  last  sentence.  As  usual,  Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters, it's  an  extreme  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Convention.  As  many  of 
you  know,  my  responsibilities  as  New  England  direc- 
tor covers  the  six  New  England  states,  but  this  is  my 
home  and  this  is  my  favorite  council  because  this  is 
where  I  came  from  and  this  is  where  I  served  as  an 
officer  for  many  years.  So  it's  always  nice  to  come 
home. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  been  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to 
come  home,  because  in  the  last  few  years  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council  has  gained  a  reputation 
in  this  country  of  ours  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
labor  councils  in  this  country,  and  I  find  that  very, 
very  gratifying,  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Arthur  and  George  and  the  other  officers  and  all  of 
the  members  and  leadership  in  this  state,  because  you 
are  truly  practicing  what  President  Kirkland  has  been 
trying  to  say,  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  truly 
make  this  a  gigantic  labor  movement  is  to  involve  the 
grass  roots,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Labor 
Council  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  in  the 
United  States  today.  And  it's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  behalf  of  President  Kirkland 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue. 

I  must  tell  you  what  I  said  to  Arthur  yesterday,  I 
guess  because  of  Arthur's  announcement;  I  said, 
"Arthur,  you're  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
don't  you  dare  put  me  on  after  Senator  Kennedy,"  so 
I  guess  we  took  care  of  that,  Arthur.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  have  a  few  short  prepared  remarks  here  today. 
We  stand  today  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial  election  con- 
test, and  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  our 
movement.  What  we  do  now  or  what  we  fail  to  do 
will  largely  determine  where  America  is  going  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century. 

From  the  time  of  the  last  national  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention, when  we  endorsed  Walter  Mondale  for  Pres- 
ident, it  has  been  a  tough  struggle.  We  knew  the  job 
would  not  be  easy,  and  we  knew  that  the  role  of  the 
American  trade  unionism,  the  role  of  this  movement 
of  ours  and  its  right  to  participate  in  American  life 
would  in  itself  become  an  issue. 

We  knew  that  our  enemies  would  seek  to  exploit 
any  negative  view  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country 
to  their  advantage.  We  expected  that,  and  we  knew  in 
the  last  analysis,  our  chances  for  success  did  not 
depend  upon  the  popularity  of  organized  labor  in 
American  life. 

We  have  always  struggled  for  everything  we  have 
achieved,  in  a  relatively  hostile  labor  environment. 
That  is  a  fact  we  simply  have  to  live  with.  There  are 
ways  in  which  we  can  be  popular;  for  instance,  we 
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could  sell  out  our  members.  That  would  make  us 
very  popular  in  some  segments.  But  because  we  stand 
and  fight  for  our  members,  because  sometimes  we 
have  to  do  those  things  which  inconvenience  the  pub- 
lic or  are  misportrayed  in  the  press,  popularity  is  not 
likely  to  ever  be  the  lot  of  a  trade  unionist. 

But  what  about  American  workers.  What  are  they 
looking  for  in  this  election  year?  I  think  they  are 
looking  for  a  leadership  that  will  restore  faith  in  their 
government  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of 
all  the  people,  and  I  think  they  are  looking  for  a  lead- 
ership to  reaffirm  a  commitment  to  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  and  jobs  and  fairness  for  all 
Americans. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  allies  stand  for  all  of  these 
things,  and  we  also  stand  for  a  massive  reinvestment 
in  America:  our  human  resources  and  in  our  decay- 
ing infrastructure.  Let  others  rant  about  getting  gov- 
ernment off  our  backs.  Such  demagoguery  will  not 
build  a  single  classroom,  retain  a  single  worker, 
repair  a  single  rotting  bridge  or  take  us  one  step 
closer  to  security  in  this  dangerous  world. 

Life  in  America  revolves  around  work.  Exactly  as 
a  good  job  is  the  foundation  of  a  good  life,  full 
employment  is  the  foundation  of  a  good  society,  the 
key  to  a  stable  family  life,  wholesome  neighbors  and 
a  self-reliant  citizenry. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  big  business  has  no 
desire  to  get  the  government  off  of  anybody's  back 
but  its  own.  Businessmen  want  very  much  to  retain 
their  kind  of  government,  their  kind  of  regulation, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  not  rushing  to  lift  govern- 
ment regulations  off  the  backs  of  workers. 

Corporations  are  perfectly  content  with  every  law 
that  restricts  the  activities  of  unions.  They  are  fervent 
supporters  of  compulsory  open-shop  laws,  manda- 
tory injunctions,  and  all  the  laws  that  give  property 
pride  of  place  over  union  needs. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  assert  that  in  a  just  society,  it  is 
the  business  of  government  to  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  and  the  weak.  The  rich  and  powerful 
can  look  out  for  themselves,  and  we  have  seen  the  last 
four  years  they  do  a  damn  good  job  of  looking  out 
for  themselves. 

(Applause) 

We  need  a  trade  policy  which  insists  that  all  nations 
play  by  the  same  rules.  We  must  repeal  those  unfair 
and  irresponsible  Reagan  tax  give-aways,  and  that 
array  of  credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions  which 
have  increased  the  tax  burdens  of  the  low  and  middle 
income  people. 

Fairness,  fairness  is  a  central  issue  in  the  elections 
of  1984.  Fairness  requires  that  the  next  Democratic 
Administration  return  the  agencies  of  government  to 
their  proper  functions  and  restore  the  humane  and 
necessary  programs  that  have  been  dissolved. 

This  calls  for  the  early  passage  and  ratification  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  for  the  enactment 
of  federal  legislation  promoting  wage  equity  and 
equal  pay  for  comparable  work. 

(Applause) 

The  challenge  laid  down  to  us  in  the  election  year 
of  1984  is  great.  The  challenge  of  turning  out  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  placing  in  government 
an  administration  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing people  and  their  families. 

The  size  of  the  challenge  is  matched  by  the  scale  of 
the  opportunity.  I'm  confident  that  the  members  of 
the  AFL-CIO  in  Massachusetts  are  equal  to  that 
challenge. 

From  coast  to  coast,  our  movement  is  united  as 
never  before,  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity  is  surging  in 
our  ranks. 

That,  my  Brothers  and  Sisters,  is  the  real  source  of 
our  strength  and  our  confidence;  whatever  the  odds, 


we  shall  prevail. 

(Applause) 

Walter  Mondale  stated  a  basic  trade  union  position 
when  he  said  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  America  was  meant  to  be  a  jungle  where 
only  the  fittest  or  the  richest  prosper.  I  do  not  believe 
that  America  is  just  for  people  on  the  make. 

"America  was  meant  to  be  a  civilization,  a  commu- 
nity, a  family  where  we  belong  to  each  other  and 
depend  on  one  another." 

That,  I  submit  to  you,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  is  the 
kind  of  America  we  should  have.  And  now,  toward 
that  end,  our  work  goes  on.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  John.  I'll 
return  to  the  order  of  the  program.  We  have  the 
Employer  of  the  Year  Award.  We  have  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Union  Label,  Giro  Cardinal  and  the  recipient 
to  make  the  award. 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
Fellow  Trade  Unionists,  Brothers  and  Sisters  all. 
Today  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that 
Milton  Bradley  Toy  Plant,  East  Longmeadow,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  picked  to  be  the  employer  of  the  year. 
They  have  shown,  to  our  brothers  of  that  union,  that 
they  have  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  their 
employees;  and  therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Henry  Payne,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  plant  of 
Milton  Bradley  Toy  Company,  if  he  would  please 
step  up. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  This  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Council's  Employer 
of  the  Year  award  for  1984  is  awarded  to  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company.  From  Labor's  point  of  view, 
Milton  Bradley  Company  has  earned  and  merits  this 
recognition  because  of  its  outstanding  and  coopera- 
tive relations  with  the  unions  which  represent  their 
employees.  Gratefully  presented  at  our  30th  Annual 
Convention  held  on  Tuesday,  October  2,  which  is  a 
small  error,  but  it  should  be  today,  and  at  the  Park 
Plaza,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Respectfully  by  Giro 
Cardinal,  Secretary/Treasurer  and  Edward  O'Neil, 
president. 

(Award  presented  to  Mr.  Payne) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  May  I  present  to  you  Mr. 
Edward  Payne. 

MR.  PAYNE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Union  Offi- 
cials and  Union  Members,  it's  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  today  and  represent  Milton  Bradley  to  accept 
this  award. 

We  will  no  longer  be  known  as  Milton  Bradley,  you 
may  be  aware  of  that;  we  recently  merged  with 
another  toy  manufacturer,  Hasbro,  and  we  will  now 
be  known  as  Hasbro  Bradley. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  would  not  be  standing 
here  today  accepting  this  award  without  the  coopera- 
tion I  received  from  our  union,  sincere  dedication, 
conscientiousness  and  concern  for  our  employees 
that  make  my  job  easy.  And  I  really  appreciate  them. 

We  have  a  motto  we  follow  at  Milton  Bradley,  that 
motto  is,  "when  a  task  is  once  begun,  never  leave  it 
till  it's  done";  and  these  are  the  greatest,  "do  it  well 
or  not  at  all."  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
quickly,  one  small  announcement,  that  the  Union 
Label  drawing  will  be  held  immediately  before 
adjournment.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  adjournment 
is  the  last  order  of  business,  so  that  whatever  time  it 
is,  all  of  you  are  here,  we  don't  want  any  of  the  prob- 
lems we  had  last  year.  It  will  be  just  before  adjourn- 
ment. Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Gerry.  I'd  like  to 
make  an  announcement.  The  executive  vice  presi- 
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dents  and  any  vice  president  who  wants  to  attend, 
immediately  following  the  close  of  this  convention/ 
conference,  the  national  President  John  Sweeney  of 
the  Service  Employees  Union  will  be  with  us  on  the 
podium  to  bring  you  a  message  today.  We  will  be 
meeting  with  him;  he  has  been  assigned  with  the  com- 
mittee to  handle  the  New  England  states  for  the  last 
push  for  Mondale,  Ferraro.  So  the  executive  vice 
presidents,  and  any  vice  president  that  wants  to  be 
there  for  a  planning  session  immediately  following 
this  convention/conference. 

At  this  time,  we  have  another  award  for  someone 
that  many  of  us  are  just  starting  to  get  to  know.  She 
worked  with  diligence  and  with  courage,  from  the 
Attorney  General's  office  where  she  brought  fame  to 
that  office  for  the  consumers  of  this  state.  She  moved 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  Consumer  and  Banking 
Affairs.  We  have  worked  with  her  on  many  issues. 

I'd  just  like  to  relate  to  the  last  labor  issue  where, 
after  we  had  won,  I  sent  her  a  telegram  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  and  said,  "Dear  Paula  Gold,  you  tipped 
the  balance  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  balance  billing 
on  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  the  state  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  working  people  in  the  state," 
and  she  did.  She  stood  up  to  all  and  withstood  all  the 
pressure  that  was  being  mounted,  and  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
being  spent  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  other  doctors'  groups  on  that  effort  to  remove 
the  protection  that  allows  you  and  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  families  to  have  decent  medical  treatment 
and  have  their  bill  paid  in  full  as  far  as  the  doctor  is 
concerned. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  major  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  had  come  up  against  in  years.  Paula  Gold  was 
the  carrying  force  on  our  behalf  and  I'm  very  proud 
and  honored  to  know  that  in  our  next  struggle,  which 
I  talked  to  you  about  yesterday  and  I  mentioned  last 
night  at  the  banquet,  on  workers  comp,  she's  going  to 
be  working  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  I  feel 
confident  when  I  have  that  knowledge  with  me. 

With  no  further  ado,  to  present  an  award  to  Paula 
Gold  for  her  friendship,  her  courage,  and  her  under- 
standing of  workers  of  this  state,  I  'd  like  to  bring  for- 
ward Secretary  Paula  Gold. 

MS.  GOLD:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  and 
say  obviously  working  on  legislation  is  a  very  cooper- 
ative effort  and  particularly  Arthur  Osborn,  George 
Carpenter  and  Marty  Foley  who  were  out  there  all 
the  time  on  this  issue  as  well  as  the  local  leadership, 
because  the  calls  to  the  state  reps  and  Senators  obvi- 
ously is  crucial. 

There  is  no  question  that  affordable  health  care  is 
important.  I  mean  is  there  a  more  important  essential 
job  benefit  than  this.  There  is  a  revolution  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  in  this  country,  both  in  methods 
and  costs.  We've  only  won  one  of  what  will  be  many 
battles.  Health  care  cost  containment,  of  which  the 
ban  on  balance  billing  is  part,  is  a  policy  to  which  the 
Dukakis  Administration  is  firmly  committed,  and  as 
you  know,  a  strong  commitment  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  as  well. 

In  a  state  where  the  cost  of  medical  care  is  growing 
at  twice  the  rate  of  inflation,  we  dare  not  overlook 
any  legitimate  means  of  controlling  costs.  A  whole 
range  of  health  care  alternatives  are  being  developed 
in  the  coming  years,  they  are  known  as  alphabet  soup 
of  health  care  delivery,  HMO's,  health  maintenance 
organization;  PPO's,  preferred  provider  organiza- 
tions; and  these  alphabet  soup  letters  will  only 
become  probably  almost  as  familiar  as  the  AFL- 
CIO.  However  it's  provided,  whatever  the  method, 
higher  quality,  affordable  health  care  is  something 
that  everyone  is  entitled  to. 

As  the  delivery  systems  change  and  we  don't  go  to 


our  neighborhood  organization  doctor  when  we're 
sick,  we  still  have  a  right  to  the  highest  quality  of  care 
possible. 

Organized  labor  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant players  in  this  process.  You  are  organizing  con- 
sumers of  health  care  and  it  gives  you  clout.  As 
consumers,  you  have  traditionally  bargained  for 
health  benefits  in  your  agreements.  To  some  extent, 
what  you  get  and  how  you  get  it  drives  the  system.  We 
all  depend  on  you  to  bargain  for  and  receive  health 
benefits  that  are  both  high  quality  and  also  delivered 
in  innovative  ways  that  make  the  best  care  economi- 
cally viable. 

Some  of  the  best  recent  examples  of  complete 
packages  of  health  care  benefits  with  no  out  of 
pocket  payments  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  man- 
aged care  concepts  as  options  in  union  contracts.  For 
the  benefits  you've  earned  to  remain  meaningful,  we 
must  continue  to  involve,  you  must  continue  to 
involve  yourselves  in  health  care  issues. 

Unions  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  voices  con- 
cerned with  consumer  issues,  and  today,  more  than 
ever,  there  are  enormous  changes  taking  place  in  the 
marketplace,  not  only  in  health  care,  and  there  are 
many  changes,  but  one  example  is  the  financial  serv- 
ice industry.  This  is  going  through  massive  changes, 
adjustable  rate  mortgages,  bank  money  market 
accounts,  insurance  investment  products  such  as  sin- 
gle premium  annuities  are  among  the  many  new  and 
popular  products. 

As  consumers  of  these  products,  you  have  to  make 
choices  that  never  existed  before.  Now  that  you  can 
make  investments,  buy  stock,  purchase  insurance 
and  take  out  a  loan  all  on  your  department  store 
charge  card,  you  have  to  focus  on  the  choices  and  we 
regulators  have  to  be  sure  that  there  is  enough  infor- 
mation available  to  make  those  choices. 

In  some  of  these  areas,  such  as  the  almost  300  types 
of  adjustable  rate  mortgages  now  available  in  the 
Boston  area,  there  may  be  just  too  much  informa- 
tion, even  for  the  conscientious  shopper  to  under- 
stand. Either  the  market  or  the  regulators  have  to 
move  to  some  standardization  in  these  areas.  These 
are  some  examples  of  the  changes  in  the  market  faced 
by  consumers  today. 

I  know  you're  anxious  to  move  on  to  other  conven- 
tion matters.  Let  me  just  say  that  on  the  balance  bill- 
ing law,  we  fought  a  good  fight  against  some 
powerful  special  interests,  and  best  of  all,  we  won. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  many  issues 
in  the  future  and  thank  you  again  for  recognizing  me 
today. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  now  make  the  presenta- 
tion, and  Paula  will  understand  these  words  much 
more  than  you,  although  I  did  explain  to  you  the  bill 
and  the  telegram  that  I  sent  to  Paula.  The  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO,  in  appreciation  to  Paula  W  Gold, 
the  woman  who  tipped  the  balance  on  the  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  balance  billing  legislation  insuring 
protection  for  the  workers  and  consumers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Congratulations,  October  5,  1984, 
Massachusetts  ALF-CIO. 

(Award  presented  to  Ms.  Gold) 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  make  a  pleasant 
announcement  at  this  time.  We  talked  to  you  about 
our  plans  to  have  a  Massachusetts  rally  right  before 
the  election,  tentatively  in  Worcester  on  November  3. 
The  Massachusetts  Building  Trades  President, 
Tommy  Evers,  just  told  me  they  had  a  meeting  this 
morning  and  pledge  their  wholehearted  support. 
They  are  going  to  set  up  the  committees  for  buses, 
they  are  going  to  deliver  that  rally,  and  that  is  an 
encouraging  sign  that  we're  going  forward  in  unity 
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and  solidarity. 

We  will  now  have  the  award  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  George  Carpenter. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  We  all 
know  what  a  good  friend  Paul  Eustace  has  been  to 
the  AFL-CIO  in  his  two  years  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 
We  were  successful  in  passing  legislation  to  protect 
the  workers  of  this  state,  and  Paul  went  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  doing  that.  Right  in  the 
beginning  when  the  governor  was  forming  a  commis- 
sion, a  commission  that  was  going  to  help  them  make 
the  recommendation  on  how  our  workers  were  going 
to  be  protected,  he  started  off  by  making  sure  that 
labor  was  well  represented  on  that  commission.  He 
did  that  by  honoring  me  and  having  the  Governor 
appoint  me  as  chairman  of  that  commission .  Then  he 
just  about  turned  over  his  entire  staff  to  my  disposal 
for  work  on  that  commission. 

Throughout  the  full  year  that  we  held  hearings 
around  the  state  and  we  studied  the  issue,  whenever  it 
looked  bad  or  whenever  it  got  real  tough  down  in  the 
trenches,  I'd  look  around  to  see  who  was  still  stand- 
ing beside  me;  all  the  labor  representatives  were  there 
and  Paul  Eustace  was  there  every  single  time. 

When  I  searched  my  mind  to  decide  who  I  should 
recommend  should  get  this  award,  it  was  very  easy,  it 
could  only  be  one  person,  and  that  is  Paul  Eustace. 
Paul,  if  you'll  come  forward,  I'll  be  happy  to  make 
the  presentation. 

(Applause) 

The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  commends  Paul  J. 
Eustace,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Your  tremendous 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  recently  enacted  plant  closing 
law  demonstrated  once  again  your  commitment  and 
dedication  to  aspirations  of  working  people  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  October  5,  1984. 

Congratulations,  Paul,  you  really  deserve  this. 

MR.  EUSTACE:  Thank  you,  George.  I've  always 
thought  that  people  receive  awards  that  they  did  a 
good  job  to  receive  that,  but  sometimes  when  you 
look  at  it,  and  I  know  all  of  you  know  the  same  thing, 
that  before  an  award  is  given,  there  are  an  awful  lot 
of  people  that  put  work  in.  I  just  happen  to  be  one 
that  got  the  job  done,  but  to  get  the  plant  closing  bill, 
to  get  the  right  to  know  bill  and  many  other  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we're  still  working  on  and  some  we've 
been  successful  on,  can  never  go  to  one  person. 
George,  along  with  the  others  from  labor,  worked  so 
hard  and  diligently,  and  I  mean  hard. 

I  think  George  told  me  at  one  time  he  was  up  to  104 
meetings.  Those  meetings  were  held  during  the  day, 
during  the  evening,  weekends,  and  I  know  holidays, 
because  we  had  a  few  on  holidays,  but  it  was  very 
important  for  the  working  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, working  men  and  women  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  get  that  bill  through.  It  was  not  easy,  as 
things  never  are  when  you're  dealing  with  a  business 
community  that  has  as  much  interest  on  the  other 
side  as  you  have. 

So  when  I  receive  this  award  today,  I  say  thank 
you,  but  I'm  saying  thank  you  for  all  the  men  and 
women,  working  men  and  women  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  especially  to  George  Carpenter  and  the 
group  from  labor  that  worked  so  hard,  and  for  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Legislators  who  put  it  through 
and  signing  it  finally.  It's  going  to  be  a  good  law,  like 
some  of  the  others  we've  done  this  year,  but  we're  not 
done  yet. 

As  Arthur  has  been  saying,  workers  comp,  we've 
been  on  that  quite  a  while  and  we're  still  going  for- 
ward. Hopefully  we're  going  to  have  it  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  as  you  keep  saying  Arthur. 

Thank  you  very  much,  George  and  Arthur;  thank 
you  very  much,  delegates.  I  appreciate  this  and  there 
will  be  more. 


(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We'll  now  have  the  final  creden- 
tial report  by  the  chairman  Ralph  Arivella. 

MR.  ARIVELLA:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  final 
report  on  the  Credential  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Delegates  to  the  27th  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO,  this  is  the  final  report  of  the 
Credential  Committee. 

As  of  October  5,  '84,  there  were  properly  regis- 
tered 733  delegates  from  254  local  unions  and  coun- 
cils representing  193,559  members.  The  committee 
recommended  adoption  of  this  report  and  I  so  move, 
Mr.  Chairman,  signed  Eleanor  King,  Ralph  Arivella, 
co-chairmen. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  co-chairs  of  the  Credential  Committee, 
Eleanor  King  and  Ralph  Arivella.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? So  moved.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed?  So  ordered.  I'd  like  to 
announce  that  I  think  that  is  about  the  highest 
amount  or  right  near  the  highest  amount  during  a 
non-election  year  of  delegates  that  we've  had  in  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Convention,  and  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  that;  but  I  congratulate  you  more  on  the 
very  fact  of  the  attendance  that  is  here  this  morning 
and  the  attentiveness  you're  giving  to  this  convention 
and  the  respect  you're  giving  to  our  guest  speakers. 
It's  really  a  great  feeling  to  stand  up  here  and  see  that 
much  of  labor  leadership  out  there  paying  attention, 
doing  what  they  were  sent  here  to  do  by  their  rank 
and  file,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  that. 

We  now  have  our  final  award,  and  I  would  like 
Marty  Foley  to  bring  Representatve  Elizabeth 
Metayer  to  the  podium.  Elizabeth  Metayer  out  of  the 
Braintree  area  has  served  for  many,  many  long  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  She  is  known  as  one 
of  the  class  people  who  represent  us  up  there  in  the 
General  Court.  She  has  the  appearance  of  a  real  lady 
and  she  has  the  heart  of  a  real  lion.  She  is  a  dogmatic, 
pragmatic,  dedicated  representative  for  the  working 
people.  She  has  come  forward  on  many  occasions 
that  were  not  popular,  that  were  confusing,  were  sen- 
sitive, and  she's  held  her  ground. 

One  area  that  she  has  specialized  in  and  she's  still 
keeping  her  fingers  crossed  and  she's  still  going  to  be 
involved  as  a  watch  dog  and  as  a  contributor,  con- 
sultant type,  is  on  the  VDT  legislation,  that  mam- 
moth problem  that  no  one  really  knows  how  big  it  is 
yet,  or  what  all  the  ramifications  might  be  in  the 
display  terminal  area. 

But  Elizabeth  has  been  a  leader;  she's  one  of  our 
favorites.  She  is  highly  respected  by  those  that  she 
represents  in  the  Braintree  area.  Some  of  our  leader- 
ship are  here  today  on  the  stage  to  show  their  support 
and  the  happiness  that  she  is  getting  an  award  for  her 
dedication  and  participation  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  trade  union 
movement.  Elizabeth,  congratulations. 

(Applause) 

(Silver  bowl  presented  to  Rep.  Metayer) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We're  presenting  to  Elizabeth  the 
traditional  Revere  Bowl.  She  is  retiring.  I  imagine  she 
will  stay  retired  for  at  least  a  month.  This  is  a  little  bit 
hard  to  read,  but  it  says,  "The  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  presents  to  Representative  Elizabeth  N. 
Metayer,  our  thanks  for  your  support  of  working 
people  during  your  outstanding  service  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  and  especially  for  your  dedi- 
cation to  the  causes  of  working  women.  We  will  miss 
you.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO."  Congratula- 
tions, Elizabeth. 

(Applause) 

MS.  METAYER:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, most  distinguished  officials  and  members  of  the 
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AFL-CIO.  I  am  delighted  and  proud  and  very 
pleased  to  be  accepting  this  award  this  morning, 
because  an  award  from  the  AFL-CIO  is  a  very  special 
award  to  me. 

One  of  your  members  and  my  good  friend,  Frank 
Tobin  said  to  me  the  other  evening,  you  know,  when 
we  lose  you,  we're  losing  a  citizen's  representative, 
and  I  was  so  pleased  and  so  proud  to  hear  that,  for 
I've  always  considered  myself  a  representative  of  the 
people. 

You  know,  it's  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  the  representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO  who 
literally  poured  out  at  the  State  House,  and  we  don't 
mind  a  bit.  I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

With  the  VDT  —  first  of  all,  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Legislators  and  a  former 
chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  great 
support  you  have  always  given  on  these  issues,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  comparable  work, 
which  we  are  deeply  involved  in  at  the  moment,  and, 
of  course,  my  own  VDT  bill.  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Osborn  and  Joe  Faherty  and  my  good  friend  Marty 
Foley  constantly  on  that  bill. 

At  one  point  along  the  way,  when  I  had  suggested 
having  $75,000  of  the  state  budget  for  study  of  this, 
the  poor  Governor  was  met  by  women  who  wanted 
to  veto  this,  and  Martin  Foley  came  to  me  and  said, 
he's  having  a  terrible  time;  and  I  said  a  word  that  we 
will  get  the  hard  facts  together  and  picket  the  Gover- 
nor, and  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor  right  after 
him,  I  said,  please  tell  the  Governor  for  me  that  when 
Marty  Foley  pickets  him,  Elizabeth  Metayer  will  be 
standing  right  next  to  him;  and  they  told  me  the  Gov- 
ernor was  very  amused,  and  did  not  veto,  happily, 
the  $75,000. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  this  very  beautiful 
award.  It's  not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction,  but  how 
beautiful  it  will  be  in  my  home  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  great  people  of  the  Commonwealth  whose 
absolutely  undying  efforts  are  made  up  here  on  Bea- 
con Hill  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  the  working  people  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

May  you  continue  your  great  success;  may  all  of 
you  work  very  hard  to  support  every  labor  issue,  and 
don't  forget  to  telephone  and  write  your  Legislators 
on  Beacon  Hill.  Don't  think  we  don't  pay  attention 
when  we  get  diluged  with  letters  and  phone  calls. 
Believe  me,  we  do.  We  have  to  run  for  office,  and  we 
want  your  support.  So  keep  working  for  labor.  My 
love  and  my  prayers  will  be  always  with  you.  And 
thank  you  again.  It's  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
moment. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  This  time  we  have  a 
special  request  from  a  trade  unionist  who  is  the 
regional  director  for  the  UE  union,  which  is  not  an 
affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO,  but  they  represent  workers 
here  in  Massachusetts.  I  think  some  of  you  in  the 
room  remember  when  I  first  took  office  as  president, 
my  first  act  was  to  reach  out  my  hand  to  the  Team- 
sters, to  the  UE,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  who 
were  not  in  the  AFL-CIO  at  that  time.  We  met  and  we 
had  a  common  bond.  We  agreed  to  work  together. 
We've  been  working  together  on  many  issues  ever 
since  then. 

Doug  Perry  has  come  here  this  morning  for  a  spe- 
cific issue,  and  that  is  a  sad  tale  of  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  Athol,  Mass.  We've  been  deeply 
involved  in  support  of  that  situation,  and  I  think 
Doug  wants  to  say  thanks.  Doug  Perry,  Regional 
Director  for  UE. 

MR.  PERRY:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  Officers,  Dele- 
gates and  Guests,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Fellow  Trade 
Unionists.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  and  personally 


thank  you,  Arthur,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  state 
federation  for  your  very  strong  support  for  the  350 
Litton  Industry  workers  in  Athol,  Massachusetts 
who  have  been  locked  out  of  their  jobs  now  for  one 
year  and  15  days. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  many,  many  local  unions 
who  have  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  in  assist- 
ance to  these  members  and  their  families  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  this  year-long  struggle  against  union 
busting.  Despite  Litton 's  threat  to  permanently  close 
the  Athol  plant,  Local  276  is  still  carrying  on  the 
struggle  for  justice.  Right  now  efforts  are  being 
made  by  Governor  Dukakis'  Administration  and 
especially  the  efforts  of  our  Secretary  of  Labor,  Paul 
Eustace,  to  convince  Litton  to  sell  the  plant  to  a 
buyer  who  will  reopen  it  and  run  it  in  Athol  for  the 
people  who  work  there. 

The  Federation's  job  training  program  has  been  in 
place  to  assist  the  workers  there  in  training  and  find- 
ing jobs.  While  we  have  not  yet  won  the  battle  in 
Athol,  the  nationwide  multi-union  campaign  spon- 
sored by  the  IUD  AFL-CIO  has  achieved  some 
important  successes. 

Litton  Industries  has  been  given  the  title  of  the 
Nation's  No.  1  law  breaker,  labor  law  breaker.  For 
over  20  years  Litton  has  fought  organizing  drives  by 
every  union,  submitted  hundreds  of  unfair  labor 
practices  against  18  international  unions  in  30  loca- 
tions and  shut  down  or  destroyed  20  different 
bargaining  units  across  the  country. 

I  couldn't  help  but  note  the  contrast  between  that 
record  and  the  award  that  you  gave  here  today  to  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
too  many  Litton  Industry  types,  I'm  afraid,  and  not 
enough  Milton  Bradley's  for  us  to  deal  with.  But  our 
united  efforts  of  labor  have  made  a  difference. 

First,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
adopted  the  single  employer  approach  to  all  unfair 
labor  practices  filed  against  any  Litton  plant.  That  is 
very  significant .  Second,  labor  law  reform  bills  in  the 
Senate  sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Repre- 
sentative Simon  to  prevent  repeat  labor  law  violators 
from  getting  government  contracts  now  have  150 
Congressional  sponsors  and  hopefully  have  some 
chance  of  passage  in  the  near  future. 

Finally,  last  month  the  Litton  Industries  Micro- 
wave Oven  Plant  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  got  a 
union  five  years  after  they  voted  for  UE  at  this  run 
away  plant.  In  this  period  of  union  busting  inspired 
by  the  Reagan  Administration,  this  is  a  great  victory 
for  all  organized  labor.  It  once  again  proves  that  no 
matter  what  the  odds,  when  organized  labor  stands 
together,  we  can  take  on  the  giant  conglomerates  and 
we  can  prevail. 

Again,  thank  you  Arthur  and  all  the  other  trade 
union  people  that  made  this  possible. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  ths  time,  the  Executive  Vice 
Presidents  will  act  as  an  escort  committee  to  bring 
forward  our  Lieutenant  Governor,  John  Kerry. 

(Lieutenant  Governor  Kerry  escorted  to  the  stage) 

Wednesday,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  COPE 
committee  met  and  handled  endorsements  that  were 
necessary  to  take  place  due  to  primary  results. 
Jimmy  Shannon  was  our  endorsed  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Jimmy  Shannon  came  here  the  first  day 
of  our  convention  and  gave  his  warm  thanks.  His 
message  was  one  of  deep  gratitude,  and  he  called  for 
us  to  go  out  and  to  fight  and  support  and  elect  the 
Democrat  that  was  successful  in  defeating  him  in  the 
primary;  and  he  will  be  out  there  working  for  John 
Kerry. 

The  committee  met.  There  were  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  deep  concern  by  union  leadership.  John 
Kerry  has  faced  those  issues,  declared  to  clear  those 
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issues  up  to  the  understanding  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  John  Kerry  has  an 
awesome  task  in  winning  this  U.S.  Senate  seat.  You 
have  an  awesome  task  in  making  sure  that  we  hold 
the  line  here  in  Massachusetts  while  our  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  Democrats  throughout  this  country 
try  to  win  back  control  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the 
party  that  represents  the  people  of  this  vast  country. 

You've  heard  me  say  before,  and  I'll  continue  to 
repeat  it,  President  Reagan  will  be  a  voice  in  the  wind 
if  he  didn't  have  the  U.S.  Senate  control.  You  can 
pass  all  the  legislation  you  want  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  when  it  comes  to  funding,  there  is  the 
Senate.  When  it  comes  to  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  is  the  Senate.  It  is  critical  that 
we  hold  the  line  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  a 
good  candidate.  We  have  a  tremendous  candidate. 
He's  able  to  go  out  there  and  project,  he's  able  to  go 
out  there  and  work  hard,  but  it  won't  be  enough 
unless  the  trade  union  movement  is  behind  him 
enthusiastically,  because  he's  locked  in  a  tough  fight 
against  an  opponent  that  is  going  to  try  and  ride  on 
the  coat  tails  of  a  person  who  is  slightly  ahead  here  in 
Massachusetts  at  this  time,  who  should  be  40  minutes 
behind,  but  electronic  media  has  changed  all  that. 

John  Kerry  needs  our  help.  He's  our  endorsed  can- 
didate. I  present  to  you  John  Kerry,  endorsed  candi- 
date for  U.S.  Senate. 

MR.  KERRY:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  George,  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement  here  in  Massachusetts,  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters,  Members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  was 
going  to  come  here  anyway  to  tell  you  that  I  was  glad 
to  be  here  today.  Yesterday  we  made  a  forced  landing 
in  a  helicopter  in  a  field,  so  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm  glad 
to  be  anywhere  today. 

In  politics  today,  we  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  I 
thought  long  and  hard  about  what  I  was  going  to  say 
to  you  when  I  came  here,  and  I  decided  that  I'm  not 
going  to  come  here  with  the  intention  of  trying  to 
give  you  what  we  call  in  politics  a  fire  and  brimstone 
speech. 

I  want  to  talk  plain  old  good  American  hard  com- 
mon sense,  folks.  Because  somehow  today,  what 
Mario  Cuomo  said  at  that  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  being  heard.  Mario  said,  "We've  got  to 
win  this  case  on  the  merits.  We've  got  to  get  the 
American  people  to  look  past  the  glitter,  beyond  the 
showmanship,  to  reality,  to  the  hard  substance  of 
things." 

Before  I  talk  about  the  substance  of  things,  I  want 
you  to  know  as  a  union  movement,  as  a  political 
movement  working  people  are  to  be  treated  with  the 
respect  they  deserve,  that  I  understand  and  share 
with  you  your  commitment  to  the  goals  that  you've 
been  working  for  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  I  respect 
very  deeply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  George 
and  Arthur  know,  that  for  a  few  hours  I  wasn't 
pleased,  but  I  respect  that  you  made  a  choice  in  the 
primary  and  you  made  a  choice  based  on  friendship, 
based  on  the  record  that  someone  had  voted,  and 
that's  important. 

Those  relationships  are  what  make  this  process  of 
ours  work,  and  I  hope  that  six  years  from  now  I  will 
be  able  to  come  back  to  you  and  you  will  look  at  me 
and  feel  that  same  kind  of  friendship  and  that  same 
kind  of  record  and  have  a  sense  that  we  have  a  bind- 
ing kind  of  unity  in  what  we're  trying  to  achieve  and 
that  will  earn  me  that  same  support  again. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  respect  and  am  grateful 
for  the  fact  you're  willing  to  endorse  me  now,  to 
work  with  me  and  to  support  me  in  this  effort, 
because  as  Arthur  said,  this  is  a  tough  effort. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  talk  common  sense,  I  wanted  to 
talk  some  plain  old  candid,  straightforward  talk. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that.  Folks,  in  today's  newspaper, 


I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  read  it,  "Mondale 
jabs  at  Bush  over  tax  payments."  If  you  haven't  seen 
it,  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it,  because  it's  at  the 
core,  it's  at  the  center  of  the  difference  between  us 
and  them,  between  what  is  at  stake  in  this  election 
and  between  many  of  the  people  that  I  give  you  now 
who  somehow  believe  that  because  inflation  is  down 
and  unemployment  is  down  and  they  feel  good  about 
things  today,  that's  reason  enough  to  go  out  and  vote 
for  Ronald  Reagan,  even  in  Massachusetts. 

George  Bush  earned  $142,000  in  income  last  year. 
He  paid  $18,000  in  taxes.  Geraldine  Ferraro  earned 
$70,000  in  income  last  year,  but  she  paid  $28,000  in 
taxes.  Walter  Mondale  pointed  out  that  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  George  Bush  paid  in  taxes  12.88  percent, 
which  is  about  the  same  that  the  maids  who  clean  up 
the  vice-presidential  office  pay.  Those  two  maids 
paid  12.42  percent  and  1 1 .65  percent  on  ten  percent 
of  the  income  that  Bush  has. 

The  Reagan  tax  cuts  of  1981,  65  percent  of  those 
tax  cuts  went  to  5  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. People  earning  $  10,000  a  year  wound  up  paying 
an  extra  $214.  People  who  earned  $80,000  a  year  got 
$  1 7 ,000  back  from  Uncle  Sam . 

Now  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but  my  sense  of 
fairness  is  outraged,  outraged  when  I  hear  people  say 
we're  going  to  have  the  lowering  of  marginal  rates 
and  across  the  board  tax  cuts  and  all  we  will  be  doing 
is  building  inequities  and  building  differentials  in  this 
country.  That  yes,  give  a  little  bit  to  the  working  aver- 
age citizen  but  give  enormous  amounts  of  money  to 
those  who  already  have  it,  and  it's  that  basic  fairness 
that  is  at  stake  in  this  race. 

Somehow  you  and  I  together  have  got  to  reach  out, 
have  got  to  reach  out  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  and 
point  that  out.  This  Administration  has  opposed 
basic  fairness  every  step  of  the  way.  They've  stepped 
back  from  enforcement  of  civil  rights.  They  have 
broken  up,  as  you  know,  some  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board's  capacity.  They  broke  up  PATCO. 
They  have  stepped  back  from  a  commitment  to 
working  place  safety.  They  have  created  the  largest 
recession  this  country  felt  in  50  years,  and  then  like  a 
doctor  who  gives  somebody  a  disease  and  begins  to 
cure  it,  they  turn  around  and  say,  "Look  isn't  it  ter- 
rific how  better  k  is  today." 

They  claim  that  interest  rates  are  lower  because 
interest  rates  are  at  12.75  percent  instead  of  at  20  per- 
cent. But  you  know  what,  folks,  even  that  isn't  true. 
Interest  rates  are  not  really  lower.  When  Carter  was 
president,  when  you  had  15  percent  inflation,  which 
we  all  know  was  not  good  and  we  shouldn't  have 
had,  you  had  20  percent  interest  rates.  The  difference 
between  15  percent  inflation  and  20  percent  interest 
rates  is  5  percent.  That  is  what  is  called  your  real 
interest  rate. 

Today  inflation  is  at  4  percent,  the  interest  rates 
are  at  12  3/4,  so  you've  got  about  an  eight  percent 
inflation  rate;  in  fact,  the  highest  real  interest  rates  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  What  is  that  doing  to  you. 
What  is  that  doing  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts?  We 
have  gone  in  three  years  from  a  balance  of  trade  sur- 
plus of  $5  billion  to  a  balance  of  trade  deficit  of  $  140 
billion.  Every  $1  billion  in  that  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit represents  25,000  American  jobs  that  have  been 
taken  abroad,  and  just  yesterday,  Sprague  Electric 
out  in  North  Adams  let  it  be  known  that  600  employ- 
ees are  going  to  be  laid  off  now  over  the  next  18 
months.  Why?  Because  it's  going  to  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  be  able  to  produce  those  same  kind  of  prod- 
ucts and  compete  by  taking  those  jobs  to  other 
countries. 

High  interest  rates  are  attracting  capital  to  our 
nation  at  a  record  pace,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  this  century,  the  United  States  of 
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America  is  about  to  be  a  debtor  nation.  We  cannot 
continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  we're  currently  growing. 
If  we  continue  the  way  we're  going  today,  with  a  defi- 
cit of  $200  billion,  like  any  citizen  who  might  con- 
ceivably be  able  to  arrange  a  loan  with  a  bank  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  we  can  live  pretty  well  for  a  year 
or  two,  sure,  but  when  the  moment  comes  that  that 
money  is  gone,  when  the  moment  comes  that  you've 
got  to  pay  the  piper,  we  are  in  trouble. 

What  else  do  I  see  coupled  with  that?  We  are  grad- 
uating less  kids  from  high  school  tody  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  nation  on  a  percentage 
basis.  We've  gone  from  75  percent  graduation  down 
to  71  percent.  Coupled  with  that  we've  seen  a  65  per- 
cent cut  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  job  train- 
ing for  the  job  training  partnership  act.  We've  seen  a 
cut  in  highway  funding,  a  cut  in  housing  money,  a  cut 
in  transportation  money,  a  cut  in  education  levels,  a 
cut  in  nutrition  programs,  a  cut  in  programs  like  the 
Woman  Infant  Nutrition  Program,  so  that  now  sud- 
denly in  a  city  like  Boston,  in  certain  communities, 
infant  mortality  in  the  Untied  States  of  America  is  up 
by  46  percent  in  the  year  1984. 

Now  I  don't  know  about  you,  again,  but  I'll  tell 
you  something,  being  a  Democrat  all  these  years,  I 
understand  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  our 
economy  move  and  I  understand  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  try  to  balance  our  budget.  I  understand  our 
party  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  should  have  been 
about  dealing  with  waste  and  flaws  and  abuse  and 
inefficiency.  But  I'll  tell  you  something,  at  no  time  in 
my  political  life  have  I  ever  believed  that  we  had  to  do 
those  things  while  we  lost  our  conscience  and  lost  our 
commitment  to  human  beings,  to  people  who  are  in 
need,  and  particularly  the  kids  who  are  the  future 
work  force  of  this  nation. 

(Applause)  I  know  and  you  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  made  some  mistakes  in  the  last  ten  or 
15  years,  but  that  doesn't  mean,  folks,  that  we  can't 
reclaim  that  conscience,  go  out  there  and  be  just  as 
concerned  about  waste,  fraud,  inefficiency,  abuse, 
that  we  can't  manage  the  economy  better  and  do 
these  things. 

My  opponent,  Mr.  Shamie  seems  to  believe  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  sit  back,  have  these  unfair  tax  cuts, 
and  pretend  that  we're  going  to  grow  our  way  out, 
that's  all  we  have  to  do,  folks,  according  to  Mr. 
Shamie.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something,  I'm  as  opti- 
mistic and  as  committed  to  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  this  state  as  any  human  being.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  to  have  jobs.  It  is  clear  that  without 
jobs,  we  can't  pay  for  anything.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  to  increase  wages  and  allow  working  people  and 
everybody  in  this  country  to  have  their  fair  share  of 
the  pie.  And  I  am  committed  to  making  this  state  not 
only  feel  good  about  the  history  of  having  been  part 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  high  technology  revolution,  but  I'm 
committed  to  see  to  it  we're  part  of  the  next  eco- 
nomic revolution.  Because  I  know  and  I  think  you 
know  that  just  sitting  there  and  waiting  for  us  to 
grow  out  of  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

Even  Business  Week  magazine  just  last  week  said 
the  following,  that  for  this  deficit  to  vanish  through 
growth  alone,  the  next  five  years  would  have  to  bring 
a  recovery  absolutely  uninterrupted  even  by  a  brief 
recession;  unemployment  would  have  to  drop  to  two 
percent;  interest  rates  would  have  to  drop  to  five  per- 
cent; we'd  need  low  inflation  and  the  real  gross 
national  product  would  have  to  grow  by  5.5  percent, 
a  point  and  a  half  above  the  rate  that  we  are  at  today 
as  we  sit  here  in  the  middle  of  a  recovery. 

Folks,  you  know  what  Business  Week  said  after 
saying  that,  it  said,  we'd  all  love  to  see  this  happen, 
but  barring  a  miracle,  it  won't.  I  don't  believe  that  we 


should  plan  our  economic  future  for  this  country 
waiting  for  a  miracle  to  happen.  Mr.  Shamie  does. 
And  Mr.  Shamie,  beyond  that,  has  already  broken 
his  pledge  of  no  new  taxes  .He's  been  running  around 
this  state  trying  to  say  to  people,  no  new  taxes,  no 
new  taxes;  that's  what  won  him  the  nomination. 

Within  minutes  on  the  first  debate  we  had  on  tele- 
vision, Mr.  Shamie  accepted  new  taxes  for  hazardous 
waste,  Mr.  Shamie  accepted  new  taxes  to  shore  up  the 
Social  Security  system,  and  then  two  days  later  he 
went  out  and  tried  to  back  off  shoring  up  the  Social 
Security  system  and  saying  he  wouldn't  be  too  sure 
that  he'd  vote  to  shore  up  the  Social  Security  system 
unless  he  could  cut  taxes  from  another  area. 

Folks,  we  can't  send  somebody  down  to  represent 
this  state  and  our  interests  who  lives  in  fantasy  land 
of  how  this  economy  works  and  how  this  state  has 
grown  great.  Back  in  the  1970's  probably  most  of  the 
people  in  this  room  remember  how  tough  it  was  in 
Massachusetts.  The  unemployment  of  Gardner  and 
Orange  and  North  Adams  was  felt  all  across  this 
state,  and  you  know  and  I  know  that  it  was  a  joint 
partnership,  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector 
joining  together,  putting  money  from  grants,  build- 
ing roads,  investing  in  mass  transit,  building  schools, 
that  kind  of  public  investment  in  our  human 
resources  has  created  a  strength  in  this  state  that  is 
second  to  no  state  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Over  half  the  industrial  space  in  Massachusetts 
was  built  through  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Finance  Agency,  our  lower  interest  loan  plan  subsi- 
dized by  the  government,  which  even  Ray  Shamie 
used  in  1981  to  start  an  addition  to  his  new  business, 
and  yet  he  turns  around  and  says  to  Elliot  Richard- 
son, "I  don't  believe  that  government  should  do 
good  things  for  people."  What  kind  of  morality 
is  that? 

My  friends,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  —  I'm 
not  going  to  go  on  longer  because  you  understand 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  race,  you  understand  —  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  the  growth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  we  have  a  future  that  is  second  to  nobody  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  believe  that  we  can 
build  on  our  economy,  expand  our  technology  base, 
our  manufacturing  base,  our  economic  base,  our 
education  base.  I  believe  we  can  keep  the  boom  of 
construction  going.  I  believe  that  we  can  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  next  new  economic  revolution. 
But  to  make  those  things  happen,  we  need  someone 
in  Washington  who  understands  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  to  fight  the  Reagan  deficit  down,  has  to 
fight  to  get  rid  of  that  trade  imbalance,  has  to  fight 
the  mismanagement  of  our  affairs,  but  that  it  has  to 
do  it  with  cooperation  between  government  and  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  That  is  going  to  create  the 
growth  of  the  future,  and  we  have  to  do  it;  protecting 
people's  pensions,  protecting  people's  rights  in  the 
workplace,  protecting  the  rights  and  dignity  of  work- 
ing people  in  America  to  share  in  that  promise. 

Please,  please  join  with  me  in  these  next  four 
weeks.  This  is  as  tough  a  fight  for  the  United  States 
Senate  as  there  will  be  in  America.  The  Republican 
Party  has  targeted  this  as  their  No.  1  hope  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  only  open  Senate  seat  where  there  is 
not  an  incumbent  that  they  think  they  have  a  shot  at. 

The  mood  is  different  this  year.  You  know  it  and  1 
know  it.  On  every  single  critical  issue  of  importance 
to  us  as  Democrats,  he  and  1  differ.  And  1  pledge  to 
you  as  a  Senator,  because  I  know  how  deeply  you  are 
concerned  about  this,  I  will  never  vote  in  any  way  in 
Washington  that  1  think,  and  you  hopefully  will 
share  with  me,  would  risk  this  country's  defense  or 
our  capacity  to  be  able  to  be  as  strong  as  any  nation  in 
the  world,  but  I  will  not  continue  to  be  part  of  a  proc- 
ess that  pays  $7,000  for  a  coffee  pot,  $9,000  for  a 
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wrench,  throws  away  $700  million  of  spare  parts  and 
turns  around  and  buys  them  back  from  the  junk 
dealers  at  a  higher  price.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  the 
way  to  run  any  show  and  any  businessmen  or  any- 
body in  a  union  or  anywhere  who  ran  one  that  way 
would  find  themselves  out  on  the  street. 

Somebody  has  to  hold  that  system  accountable, 
and  I  want  to  go  down  there  and  do  that.  I  simply 
can't  do  it  unless  you  help  me.  I  will  be  out-spent  two 
to  one.  He's  already  on  television,  he's  already  on  the 
radio.  There  is  no  way,  even  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Kennedy  sending  us  money  from  the  Democratic 
Senate  Campaign  Committee,  even  with  the  help  of 
Governor  Dukakis,  and  Paul  Tsongas  and  Jimmy 
Shannon  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  chipping  in  and 
working,  there  is  no  way  we  will  be  able  to  have  the 
kind  of  money  they  have.  But  you  know  what  we 
have  that  they  don't  have,  we  have  thinking  people  of 
conscience  who  still  care.  We  have  people  who  under- 
stand what  the  real  problems  of  working  people  in 
this  country  are. 

And  if  you  will  join  with  me  in  telephone  banks,  in 
your  union  shops,  in  your  workplace,  in  your  homes 
and  communities  and  to  reach  out  to  people  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  common  sense  that  is  at  stake  in 
this  race,  I  believe  that  together,  we  can  win  a  critical 
victory  in  November  and  we  can  celebrate  as  we 
deserve.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  John.  At  this  we're 
very  privileged  to  have  with  us  the  national  president 
of  a  large  and  growing  union  that  we've  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  with.  We  called  to  his  office  in 
Washington  and  got  to  know  him.  He's  a  great  leader 
and  I'm  just  proud  that  he's  the  one  that  has  got  the 
assignment  to  come  up  here  and  put  on  this  final 
push  with  us. 

With  no  further  ado,  I'd  like  to  introduce  you  to 
the  national  president  of  the  Service  Employees 
Union,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  unions  in  our  coun- 
try, who  many  of  our  people  here  have  worked  with 
him  on  building  that  union  to  the  degree  that  we're 
all  proud  of  their  efforts  in  our  own  state,  and  that  is 
John  Sweeney,  the  National  President  of  SEIU. 

(Applause) 

MR.  SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much  for  that 
very  gracious  introduction.  Officers  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Arthur  and  George,  the  vice-presidents,  espe- 
cially our  own  SEIU  leader  Nancy  Mills,  regional 
director,  my  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I'm  delighted  to  be 
here,  and  to  spend  some  time  with  your  officers  in 
discussing  the  campaign.  I'm  also  happy  to  follow 
the  next  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
John  Kerry,  a  great  candidate. 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  come  today  to  talk  to 
you  about  our  top  priority,  the  November  election. 
Well,  if  we  fail  to  elect  Walter  Mondale  and 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  we  will  subject  ourselves  and  our 
country  to  four  more  years  of  the  Ronald  Reagan 
presidency.  We  will  continue  down  the  road  with  a 
vision  of  two  Americas,  one  for  the  rich  growing 
richer  and  another  America  for  the  rest  of  us,  shut 
off  from  the  opportunity  to  exercise  our  rights  as 
workers,  to  better  our  economic  conditions  and 
those  of  our  children  and  our  parents.  Shut  off  from 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  our  rights  as  human 
beings,  to  full  admittance  to  every  sector  of  society. 

We  have  already  determined  that  we  cannot  afford 
four  more  years.  We  have  already  done  more  than  we 
have  in  years  to  make  sure  we  have  a  chance  to  return 
America  to  responsible  social  and  political  leader- 
ship. We  endorse  and  did  a  lot  to  bring  to  success  the 
candidacy  of  Walter  Mondale  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  We  reaffirm  that  endorse- 
ment enthusiastically  with  the  unprecedented  addi- 


tion of  a  woman  as  his  vice  presidential  running 
mate.  That  is  what  we  did  yesterday.  Now  we  have  to 
translate  yesterday's  success  to  a  victory  in 
November. 

We  all  know  in  this  room  what  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  to  mobilize  our  membership  as  never  before. 
We  have  to  get  as  many  members  and  their  families  as 
possible  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  And  in  our 
united  determination,  we  have  mounted  the  biggest 
political  action  program  in  our  history.  We  are  urging 
our  members  to  register.  We  are  making  the  members 
aware  of  the  issues.  We  are  encouraging  all  to  con- 
tribute and  we  will  be  urging  everyone  to  get  out  and 
vote.  But  all  we  have  done  so  far  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  hard  part  lies  ahead  of  us  in  the  next  four  weeks. 

The  polls  show  us  well  behind,  but  within  striking 
distance.  This  election  is  still  up  for  grabs.  The 
Republicans  know  that.  They  remember  when  Harry 
Truman  came  from  way  behind  in  the  last  month  of 
the  1948  campaign  to  win.  They  know  it  wasn't  until 
after  the  first  debate  in  early  October  of  1960,  that 
our  own  Jack  Kennedy  caught  fire  and  won,  and  it 
scares  them  when  they  think  of  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  the  1968  election,  how  he  turned  it  around  in  the 
last  three  weeks  and  came  within  an  eyelash  of 
winning. 

Who  was  it  who  rallied  behind  Truman  and  Ken- 
nedy and  Humphrey  in  turning  the  elections  around? 
It  was  working  men  and  women,  the  people  you  rep- 
resent. But  all  we  have  done  so  far  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  hard  part  lies  ahead  of  us,  as  I  said 
earlier.  We  must  remember  that  this  election  can  be 
won.  We  must  get  out  and  work  as  we  have  never 
done  before,  to  educate  our  members  about  what  is 
at  stake  in  this  election. 

The  parties  are  counting  on  us  to  participate  in  our 
own  discussions.  They  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
confidently  believe  that  after  the  worst  recession  in 
50  years,  American  people  will  forgive  and  forget 
because  times  have  improved  a  little. 

We  must  make  sure  that  our  members  don't  forget. 
We  must  make  sure  that  our  members  know  just  how 
important  their  votes  are,  for  their  own  futures  and 
those  of  their  children.  I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  in 
this  room  that  for  the  next  few  weeks,  President 
Reagan  will  be  at  his  charming  best.  He'll  joke  and 
he'll  charm.  He'll  be  carefully  insulated  from  real 
life  so  he  won't  forget  his  lines.  He'll  tell  us  we  licked 
inflation.  We're  supposed  to  forget  that  we  still  have 
eight  and  a  half  million  Americans  out  of  work  and 
that  inflation  was  curbed  because  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  were  put  out  of  work  in  the  Reagan 
recession,  but  we  won't  forget. 

We're  supposed  to  forget  that  Reagan  policies 
have  forced  millions  of  Americans  into  poverty  and 
that  the  programs  that  were  supposed  to  help  the 
poor  were  cut,  but  we  won't  forget.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  look  at  the  few  appointments  of  Reagan  to 
women  and  forget  that  Reagan  withdrew  the  Repub- 
lican party's  long-standing  support  of  the  ERA.  We 
won't  forget.  We're  supposed  to  forget  how  Reagan 
all  but  destroyed  federal  civil  rights  programs.  We 
won't  forget.  We  are  supposed  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  more  Americans  are  working  today  than  ever 
before  and  forget  that  Reagan  destroyed  federal  job 
training  and  apprenticeship  programs.  We  won't 
forget. 

We  won't  forget  either  how  Reagan  destroyed  our 
government's  ability  to  finance  its  essential  opera- 
tion while  giving  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax  cuts 
to  the  rich.  That  he  has  done  everything  he  can  think 
of  to  destroy  the  trade  union  movement  and  occupa- 
tional safety  and  consumer  protection  programs  that 
he  wants  to  tax  health  benefits,  that  he  tried  to  cut 
Social  Security,  and  that  his  re-election  will  open  the 
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door  wide  to  more  of  the  same.  If  anyone  has  any 
doubts,  read  last  week's  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 
The  agenda  that  he  has  for  the  next  four  years  if  he's 
re-elected  is  more  of  the  same  and  only  worse. 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters,  for  our  children's  sake,  as 
well  as  our  own,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  four 
more  years  of  Reagan  will  have  mortgaged  the  future 
of  our  country  to  the  point  where  we  will  soon  be 
spending  more  on  interest  on  the  national  debt  than 
on  national  defense.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that 
our  children  are  losing  the  opportunity  to  go  to  col- 
lege if  they  want  to  or  buy  a  home  or  feel  confident 
that  if  they  work  hard  and  do  a  good  job,  they  can 
put  away  a  few  bucks  to  educate  their  children,  to 
take  care  of  their  aged  parents  and  live  in  peace  and 
quiet. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  Reagan's  policies 
are  coming  dangerously  close  to  splitting  America 
into  two  vastly  unequal,  unfair  parts  with  less  and 
less  chance  that  those  in  the  lower  part  will  ever  make 
it  into  the  Fat  City  he  is  setting  up  for  the  rich. 

But  you  and  I,  as  leaders  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, must  do  more  than  remember.  We  must  edu- 
cate our  members  to  remember  also.  You,  everyone 
in  this  room,  every  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  AFL-CIO  Convention  is  the  key  to  this  election 
in  Massachusetts.  You  as  the  local  and  state  leaders  in 
the  Massachusetts  labor  movement  must  get  out  the 
word  to  your  membership  that  they  have  to  vote  for 
their  own  sakes,  not  only  for  the  national  ticket,  but 
also  for  John  Kerry  and  all  of  the  other  candidates 
that  you've  endorsed  in  this  convention.  And  that 
they  have  to  vote  not  only  for  the  ticket  but  to  give 
themselves  and  their  children  a  chance  in  this  life. 

I  have  never  been  involved  in  any  national  cam- 
paign where  I  felt  more  sincere  about  going  out  and 
working  for  the  two  candidates  that  we  have  heading 
up  our  national  ticket.  Fritz  Mondale  and  Geraldine 
Ferraro  are  the  best  that  the  Democratic  party  has. 
Fritz  Mondale  negotiated  contracts  for  hospital 
workers  in  Minnesota  when  he  started  after  finishing 
law  school.  He  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  public 
service.  You  know  his  career  as  well  as  I  do.  He's 
bright,  he's  intelligent,  he's  sincere,  he's  dedicated, 
and  more  important,  he's  experienced  in  govern- 
ment. He  cares  for  people.  He  has  a  conscience  and 
he  has  a  heart.  He  knows  the  issues  of  working  peo- 
ple. He's  a  courageous  man.  It  was  his  courage  that 
really  brought  him  to  the  point  of  recommending 
Geraldine  Ferraro  for  the  vice  presidential 
nomination. 

She,  too,  has  great  qualities  as  a  national  candi- 
date. You  know  her  trade  union  background.  You 
know  of  her  mother  being  a  member  of  the  ILGWU 
while  she  was  going  to  school.  You  know  that  she  was 
in  the  teachers  union  and  was  a  shop  steward  while 
going  to  law  school  at  night.  You  know  her  voting 
record  in  Congress.  Two  great  candidates  for 
national  office,  two  of  the  finest  individuals  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  put  forth  before  this  country, 
two  leaders  of  our  nation  who  have  proven  their  abil- 
ity to  govern,  who  have  proven  their  ability  to 
address  the  issues  that  are  facing  our  nation. 

Since  Fritz  Mondale  doesn't  do  as  well  maybe  in 
charming  or  in  appearances,  we  must  stop  and  real- 
ize that  while  Ronald  Reagan  was  spending  years 
training  in  Hollywood,  Fritz  Mondale  was  in  govern- 
ment serving  in  every  office  that  he  was  elected  to 
and  serving  the  people  of  this  country.  He  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  great  president  of  these  United  States. 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters,  the  ability  to  elect  these 
candidates  is  in  the  labor  movement,  if  we  do  our 
jobs.  We  can  win,  we  will  win  and  we  must  win  for  the 
good  of  our  country.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 


MR.  OSBORN:  That  was  a  fine  message.  I'd  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  the  fact  that 
the  Reverend  from  the  Episcopal  Church  that  was 
supposed  to  bring  our  opening  prayer  to  us,  she 
arrived  here  late.  She  just  wanted  me  to  announce  to 
the  conference  that  she  was  in  a  car  accident;  she  left 
the  car  and  came  in  a  cab.  She  brings  her  love  and 
message  of  guidance  to  you. 

I  announced  earlier  that  the  U.S.  Senate  was  still  in 
session.  Ted  Kennedy  and  Paul  Tsongas  would  not  be 
with  us.  For  many  years  the  Kennedy  family  has  kept 
up  with  tradition  of  appearing  at  this  convention  and 
Eddie  Martin  got  a  hold  of  me  and  told  me  that  a 
Kennedy  wanted  to  come,  I  said  bring  him  right  on. 

We're  proud  to  have  with  us,  the  sixth  born  child 
of  Senator  Bob  Kennedy,  Michael  Kennedy.  A  recent 
graduate  from  law  school,  he's  going  to  work  with  his 
brother  Joe  on  the  Citizens  for  Energy  project.  He'd 
ike  to  bring  a  Kennedy  message  in  tradition  to  this 
convention.  Michael. 

MR.  KENNEDY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
Let  me  just  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  be  here 
today  representing  my  uncle  Ted  Kennedy,  at  the  27th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

You  know,  when  he  called  me  up  to  ask  me  to  be 
here  today,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  attending  this 
convention  for  the  past  27  years.  Now  I  don't  know  if 
that's  true,  but  he  said  that  he  has  had  so  much  fun 
here,  that  last  year  you  guys  really  set  the  place  on 
fire.  He  said  if  that  was  going  to  happen  again,  that  I 
should  come  prepared  for  any  kind  of  fire  alarm 
interruptions,  so  I  really  have  come  prepared  today. 

Seriously,  though,  you  know  that  he  would  be  here 
if  it  was  at  all  possible,  but  he's  down  on  the  Senate 
floor  fighting  a  good  fight,  where  he's  been  for  the 
last  22  years,  because  in  our  family,  we  know  who  our 
friends  are. 

Since  1946,  there  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  on  the  Labor  Committee  in  Congress 
and  we've  been  fighting  for  your  interests,  and  I 
think  you  people  know  who  your  friends  are,  people 
like  Arthur  Osborn,  George  Carpenter,  Paul 
Eustace.  They  have  been  there  and  I  know  all  of  you 
have  been  there  in  the  good  times  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  the  tough  times. 

I  remember  traveling  across  this  country  in  1980 
during  that  struggle,  and  everywhere  I  went,  there 
were  union  members  out  there  organizing  and  getting 
out  the  vote.  So  if  there  is  one  message  that  my  uncle 
told  me  to  deliver  today,  it  was  that  if  we're  going  to 
get  rid  of  Ronald  Reagan  in  1984,  we're  going  to  have 
to  burn  some  fires  of  enthusiasm  across  this  state  and 
across  this  country.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you 
to  get  out  there  and  organize  in  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  to  get  the  vote  out  on  November  6.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  know  about  all  the  serious- 
ness that  comes  with  a  convention  but  you  who  were 
here  when  Ted  Kennedy  spoke  the  last  time  are  aware 
he  was  using  a  teleprompter,  which  is  a  slow  moving 
screen,  it's  according  to  the  cadence  of  your  voice  in 
front  of  you.  When  the  fire  alarm  immediately  went 
off  and  Ted  made  a  few  of  his  jokes,  the  teleprompter 
operator  forgot  to  shut  it  off,  so  when  Ted  went  back 
to  the  script,  all  I  heard  was  a  big  "damn."  And  then 
in  typical  Ted  Kennedy  fashion,  he  got  right  into  it. 

But  at  this  time,  we'd  like  to  bring  more  or  less  a 
local  message  to  you .  We  have  been  calling  out  to  you 
for  many,  many  years,  especially  the  last  four  years 
have  been  a  personal  plea  from  myself  that  we 
develop  labor  candidates  to  bring  labor's  voice  into 
the  State  House.  The  voices  traditionally  that  were 
there  said  words  such  as,  "what  is  this  piece  of 
garbage  doing  on  the  floor,  this  is  anti-worker  and 
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anti-union.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  rally  with  me 
and  get  rid  of  this  piece  of  garbage."  Those  things 
don't  happen  any  more. 

One  of  our  brothers,  a  business  agent  from  Local 
103,  a  dedicated  trade  union  man,  a  good  candidate, 
has  advanced  with  an  overwhelming  victory  in  a  pri- 
mary in  his  quest  to  represent  labor  and  the  other 
workers  of  his  district  in  the  State  House  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  chance  to  have  a  labor  voice,  a  true 
labor  voice,  a  person  who  is  working  right  now  repre- 
senting people  on  line  grievances.  We've  been  behind 
him  in  his  district.  We've  helped  him  in  his  primary 
fight,  but  that  is  an  area  where  there  is  an  incumbent, 
a  Republican  who  consistently  votes  against  us.  It's 
not  going  to  be  easy.  Plymouth,  Bridgewater,  Whit- 
man, all  down  through  that  area,  Hanson,  and  the 
rest  of  those  towns,  but  Plymouth  is  the  key,  16,000 
independent  voters  down  there. 

We  should  all  be  sending  money  to  Leo  Purcell's 
campaign,  that's  how  much  is  at  stake.  We  should  be 
contacting  our  members  and  our  representatives  in 
that  district.  It's  critically  important  that  we  show 
this  person  of  labor  that  we  think  he's  doing  the  right 
thing  and  that  we  are  behind  him  and  we  do  have  the 
strength  to  propel  him  into  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts. 

For  a  short  message,  I  want  to  present  to  you  your 
brother  Leo  Purcell,  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

MR.  PURCELL:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Guests,  it's  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  this  afternoon,  as  a  working  person  that  has 
been  able  to  advance  through  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary to  a  final  election  against  an  incumbent  Repub- 
lican, and  there  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  say,  that  it 
certainly  hasn't  been  easy,  but  there  is  another  thing 
that  I'd  like  to  say  and  that  is,  we  can  do  it. 

So  I'd  like  to  talk  a  moment  about  our  candidacy 
and  then  talk  a  moment  about  what  we  can  do  for 
further  candidates.  I'm  an  electrician  by  trade  and 
I'm  proud  of  it.  I've  had  my  fingernails  dirty,  I'm  a 
working  person  and  I  understand  unemployment, 
because  I've  been  there.  And  I've  had  to  travel 
throughout  the  country  during  serious  times  of 
unemployment  in  the  construction  industry  with  and 
without  my  family,  so  I  know  the  concerns  of  the 
working  person  and  I  know  the  concerns  of  the  per- 
son without  work.  We  all  have  those  experiences. 

I  committed  myself  in  January  to  run  for  office, 
and  sometimes  I  have  to  pinch  myself  that  we've  been 
so  successful,  because  we  started  out  with  a  recogni- 
tion factor  of  zero.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  we  know 
how  to  do,  it's  we  know  how  to  organize.  We  know 
how  to  deal  with  people.  We  know  how  to  build  coali- 
tions and  we  surround  ourselves  with  good  people 
and  the  best  people,  because  who  are  they,  they  are 
the  coaches  on  the  football  teams  and  the  softball 
teams  and  the  Sunday  school  teachers;  the  working 
people  of  this  state,  whether  they  be  building  trade 
people,  carpenters  or  roofers  or  professional  work- 
ers or  engineers,  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  because  we  as 
working  people  can  also  articulate  those  issues  up  at 
the  State  House. 

Yes,  we  know  about  the  right  to  know  bill  and 
plant  closings  and  training.  But  we  also  understand 
the  need  for  public  education  and  the  concerns  of 
real  transportation  and  the  environment  and  other 
social  issues.  So  it's  my  candidacy  and  I'm  proud  to 
be  playing  that  role  right  now  because  it's  only  a  role. 
There's  still  a  lot  of  hard  work  left  to  do,  and  I'm 
committed  to  do  that,  and  the  people  I've  sur- 
rounded myself  with  are  also  committed  to  do  that. 
But  I  need  your  help  now.  I  need  your  help,  I  need 
your  members'  help,  like  all  candidates,  but  some- 
times we  sit  there  and  stagnate  as  labor  people,  and 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  for  whatever  reason. 


So  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  all  of 
our  candidates  and  say,  we  have  an  opportunity,  and 
again,  it  just  so  happens  to  be  Leo  Purcell,  to  put  one 
of  us  up  at  the  State  House  and  not  the  rhetorical 
open  door,  but  I'm  talking  about  a  person  who  will 
be  a  spokesman  for  all  working  men  and  women  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  spokesman  for  their  concerns 
and  needs  and  wants,  and  I  say  again,  all  working 
men  and  women,  but  that  is  going  to  take  your  help. 

And  if  we  lose,  we're  going  to  be  realistic,  but 
we're  going  to  win.  But  if  this  candidacy  lost,  there  is 
a  message,  because  we've  scared  the  hell  out  of  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  state  down  in  the  second  Plymouth 
district  and  up  at  the  State  House,  that  those  working 
people  can  do  something,  those  labor  people.  And  I 
have  difficulty  with  the  press,  as  a  working  person, 
when  they  mention  the  union  thugs  that  stood  at  the 
polling  places  on  election  day,  and  they  didn't  men- 
tion the  73-year-old  woman  with  one  leg  that  was  poll 
checking  for  me  in  Hanson  or  the  retired  worker  on 
the  polls  down  in  Plymouth  and  throughout  the 
district. 

So  we  have  an  opportunity  for  a  person  now  that 
understands  the  problems  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
secretaries  and  the  operators  because  he's  repre- 
sented them  and  he's  been  there.  So  I  ask  you  to  look 
at  this  candidacy  and  soon  make  it  a  candidacy  simi- 
lar to  your  own,  and  I'll  be  there  to  help  you  because 
it  is  an  awesome  undertaking. 

There  are  many  bad  days,  but  the  good  days  are 
coming  and  on  November  6  and  it's  going  to  be  a  win; 
but  no  matter  what  happens,  it's  going  to  be  a  victory 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts. 
And  with  your  help,  it  will  be  a  victory  also  that  will 
have  Leo  Purcell  as  a  State  Senator  from  the  second 
Plymouth  district.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Very  well  said.  Leo  is  a  good  can- 
didate, you  can  sense  that.  I  hope  you  will  answer  his 
request  and  his  call  for  help.  We've  got  a  good  chance 
down  there.  All  it  takes  is  a  lot  more  work. 

At  this  time  I'd  like  to  bring  another  trade  union 
brother  before  you,  and  I  just  told  him,  you  know, 
that  we  had  Ted  Mondale  coming  in  and  everything 
along  with  the  speaking  program.  He  said,  "Arthur 
all  I  have  is  a  message  of  another  American  tragedy, 
it's  not  a  happy  tale,  but  it's  one  you've  got  to  hear." 

It's  my  honor  to  bring  to  you  brother  Steve  Flynn, 
International  Organization  of  the  Carpenters.  Steve. 

MR.  FLYNN:  Thank  you,  President  Osborn,  Sec- 
retary Carpenter,  Officers,  Delegates,  Guests, 
Brothers  and  Sisters.  I  don't  bring  you  a  new  mes- 
sage, you  have  heard  it  from  others,  but  I  do  bring 
you  a  story  of  another  union  tragedy  and  another 
reason  to  support  our  top  priority  this  year,  dumping 
Reagan. 

Many  people  see  carpenters  as  only  a  construction 
union.  However,  one  quarter  of  our  members  are 
industrial  workers,  they  work  in  furniture  plants, 
mills,  fixture  shops,  lumber  and  plywood  plants.  A 
concentration  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters membership  is  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
the  lumber  and  fire  industry  is  highly  organized. 

In  the  past,  the  major  companies  of  the  North- 
west, Weyerhauser,  Georgia  Pacific,  Champion 
International,  Louisiana  Pacific  and  others  bar- 
gained as  an  industry  association. 

In  June  of  1983,  a  modest  settlement  was  reached 
with  that  association  because  of  the  turn  down  in  the 
housing  industry  during  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's first  three  years.  That  agreement  provided  for 
a  first  year  wage  freeze,  a  four  percent  increase  in 
1984,  a  4.5  percent  increase  in  1985. 

Louisiana  Pacific,  the  second  largest  lumber 
employer,  broke  from  the  employer's  association  and 
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demanded  wage  cuts  of  ten  percent  for  new  employ- 
ees, a  one  year  contract,  changes  in  the  health  plan, 
separate  plant  by  plant  agreements,  rather  than 
company-wide  agreements.  Louisiana  Pacific  was 
motivated  not  by  economic  considerations,  but  by  a 
desire  to  break  the  union.  If  they  are  successful, 
other  companies  in  the  industry  will  follow  suit. 

1 500  Louisiana  Pacific  workers  were  forced  out  on 
strike  in  June  of  1983.  Two  months  before  the  strike, 
Louisiana  Pacific's  chief  executive,  Harry  Burrows, 
exercised  a  stock  option  which  brought  his  total 
enumeration  in  1983  to  almost  $2.5  million,  the 
highest  paid  executive  in  the  industry. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  industry  sources  that  the 
pay  which  the  industry  settled  for,  $4.3  million, 
would  keep  1500  people  working  for  three  years,  but 
we  have  1500  people  on  the  street  and  one  man  gets 
$2.5  million.  Louisiana  Pacific  is  in  a  battle  for  their 
survival.  Many  have  lost  their  homes,  their  cars  and 
their  life  savings,  but  they  have  remained  committed 
to  the  cause. 

The  strike  has  torn  apart  mill  towns  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  strikers  need  the  support  of  the 
entire  labor  movement.  In  summons  to  this  obvious 
union  busting  effort  and  the  support  of  the  strikers, 
the  carpenters  have  called  for  a  nationwide  consumer 
boycott  of  Louisiana  Pacific  wood  products  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  national  AFL-CIO.  This  is 
not  a  passive  campaign.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  corpo- 
rate campaign. 

We  are  currently  carrying  out  consumer  leaf  letting 
and  picketing  of  LP  products.  We  conducted  a  rally 
of  over  1500  members  on  Wall  Street  back  in  March, 
along  with  the  IWA,  the  international  woodworkers. 
We  also  conducted  a  large  rally  that  same  day  at  LP's 
headquarters  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

LP  workers  who  own  company  stock  carried  out  a 
proxy  solicitation,  and  the  battle  was  culminated 
with  the  LP  striker  takeover  at  the  LP  annual  stock- 
holder meeting  in  May.  In  response  to  our  campaign, 
Louisiana  Pacific,  aided  by  a  highly  controversial 
NLRB  decision,  has  started  a  decertification 
campaign. 

We  heard  in  the  past  few  days  about  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  When  this  strike  started,  we 
filed  with  the  local  board  that  LP  failed  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith.  It  was  upheld  by  the  local  board,  went 
to  Washington  and  was  upheld  by  the  then  General 
Counsel.  Unfortunately,  during  that  same  period  of 
time  his  term  expired.  He  was  not  re-appointed,  and 
the  new  Reagan  appointee,  within  a  month,  with  no 
further  information,  with  no  new  hearings,  with  not 
enough  legal  briefs,  overturned  that  decision. 

Instead  of  going  back  to  negotiations,  winning 
back  wages,  we  are  being  decertified  by  the  scabs  and 
the  strike  breakers  who  took  our  jobs. 

This  has  only  caused  us  to  intensify  our  strength, 
because  we  are  going  to  show  the  corporate  sector 
that  the  labor  movement  will  not  fall  for  union  bust- 
ing. Union  busters  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  steep 
price  for  their  actions. 

We  are  asking  union  members  to  help  us  in  our 


struggle  against  Louisiana  Pacific's  union  busting  in 
the  following  ways:  First,  help  us  in  our  boycott.  As 
home  owners,  you  may  need  LP  products  in  any 
building  or  remodeling  you  may  do  in  your  home. 
Don't  buy  LP  products.  The  products  are  listed  in 
the  pamphlet  on  your  table.  They  are  further  listed 
on  a  poster  that  is  left  on  your  table,  and  we  have 
many  more  of  these  out  in  the  hallway.  Here  in  New 
England,  the  primary  product  of  LP  is  LP  wafer 
wood.  Wafer  wood  is  a  plywood  substitute;  it's 
cheaper  than  plywood,  and  many  of  you  may  buy  it 
in  home  building  or  remodeling.  It's  made  in  Maine, 
Houlton,  Maine  non-union,  and  distributed 
throughout  New  England. 

We  further  ask  you  to  send  a  sample  letter  to  the 
State  Farm  Insurance.  I've  also  left  these  on  your 
table.  If  you  need  additional  copies,  they  are  out  in 
the  hallway.  State  Farm  is  the  largest  stockholder  in 
Louisiana  Pacific  stock,  and  we  are  letting  State 
Farm  know  and  its  insurance  agents  know  that  the 
labor  movement  is  watching  its  role  in  this  dispute. 
We're  not  calling  for  a  boycott  of  State  Farm.  We  ask 
you  to  use  your  union  publications  for  publicity  on 
the  LP  boycott  and  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or 
our  international  office  for  further  information. 

We  further  ask  you  at  your  local  union  meetings  to 
endorse  this  boycott  and  notify  our  office  of  that.  We 
wish  to  use  your  union  as  an  endorsee  in  our 
publicity. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  and 
bring  you  this  message.  And  the  Louisiana  Pacific 
strikers  thank  you  for  whatever  support  you  can  give 
their  struggle  against  union  busting.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Steve.  Like 
he  said,  another  American  tragedy,  union  tragedy. 

Ted  Mondale  was  scheduled  to  speak  for  his  Dad. 
Five  minutes  ago  we  got  word  that  he's  too  ill  to 
appear.  Last  night  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  our  head 
table  and  he  couldn't  appear  and  he  tried  to  shake  it 
off,  but  he's  not  going  to  be  able  to  address  us  today. 
So  we're  going  to  be  moving  into  the  Union  Label 
part  of  our  convention  on  the  drawings. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  paramount  thing  took  place, 
that  when  we  had  the  announcement  of  Ted  Mondale 
not  being  able  to  come,  we  held  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Council,  and  a  motion  was  put 
on  the  floor  to  have  Brother  George  McGrimley  fill 
in  for  Ted  Mondale.  The  vote  was  tie,  and  as  the 
chairman,  I  reluctantly  had  to  cast  the  tie  breaking 
vote  not  to  have  it  happen  this  year. 

(Applause) 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  we  all  know  the  message; 
you've  gotten  it  time  and  time  again.  November  3, 
Worcester,  we'll  be  contacting  you.  Start  to  line  up 
those  phone  banks  for  Kerry,  for  Mondale  and  Fer- 
raro.  Come  to  the  mass  rally.  Let's  make  labor  make 
the  difference  here  in  Massachusetts.  We've  got  the 
numbers,  let's  put  them  together  to  win. 

(Union  Label  drawing  held) 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05,  the  convention  was 
adjourned.) 


